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‘THE ORGANISATION 
OF AGRICULTURE. 





R. HANBURY has been taken severely to task 
because at the meeting of thé Agricultural Orga- 
nisation Society he declared himself in favour of 
more small holdings. It is said that his opinion is 
one ‘specially common among those unacquainted 

with the practical side of farming,” and he is accused of 
approaching the question ‘‘ from a national rather than an agri- 
cultural point of view.” But apparently the critic who only 
repeats arguments that were current twenty years ago has failed 
to gather that Mr. Hanbury’s view of small holdings is only 
part of a great scheme. The sneer at those “ unacquainted 
with the practical side of farming’? seems to be founded on 
ignorance. For some time past landlords have been agreed that 
on all but very light land there is more demand for small than 
for large holdings. The county of Norfolk may be cited as an 
example. It used to be famed for its large farms, but recently 
the outcry has been for smaller ones, and the tenants of the 
latter admittedly are more flourishing than their neighbours. 
(ne reason is that wheat has ceased to be the main crop. It is 
in the cultivation of cereals that the large farmer obtains an 
advantage through being able to afford the best and most 
expensive machinery. But at present there is little or no 
prospect of grain rising in price so as again to become the most 
profitable crop, and, as a matter of fact, the hushandman’s best 
opportunity is to approximate as nearly as he can to the work of 
the market gardener. In the production of butter, cheese, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, and bacon he is well able to compete with any 
foreign rival owing to his proximity to the markets. For these 
objects the small holding i is better adapted than the large one, 
and in a small, thickly-populated country like ours it is anomalous 
that the average holding should be larger than it is in any other 
part of Europe. Of Belgium’ Ss 829,625 holdings more than half 
are under fifty acres in extent. About 4,500,000 acres only 
are in small holdings in Great Britain, while 27,500,000 acres 
are made up of ferns of more than fifty acres. A comparison 
of this country with Germany and France yields a similar 
result. 

Mr. Hanbury’s main contention, however, was that extensive 
co-operation 1s essential to any real revival of English 
agriculture. By its means the small holder is able to secure 
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most of the advantages of him who works on a large scale. 

Take the purchase of ‘seed, feeding stuffs, and artificial manures 

as an example. The small man if he act by himself and is 
obliged, as will often happen, to ask for credit, as likely as not 
will be compelled to pay the top price for an inferior article, 

while he who gives a very large order will naturally have a greater 
pull over the seller. But if the small man will enter into a 
combination with those in a similar position he will obviously be 
able to command all the advantages of a large buyer. So it is 
with machinery and the hire of pedigree sires; a number of 
small farmers acting in unison are able to secure whatever lies 
within reach of the capitalist. To dairy work all this applies in 
a pre-eminent degree No one entitled to speak with any 
authority will deny that there are large districts in England so 
far removed from the great centres of population that the milk 
trade cannot be profitably carried on, and therefore butter- 
making is the only resource of the dairymen. But to carry that 
on successfully and produce the uniform quality demanded by 
the public and the shopkeepers we must take a lesson from our 
foreign rivals and from Ireland and establish co-operative 
creameries. Looked at in connection with this design, Mr. 
Hanbury’s advocacy of more small farms falls easily into line. 
As usual, however, he is misrepresented. No sooner does any- 
one advocate a moderate and reasonable increase of small 
holdings than the opponents of this system begin to rave about 
the iniquity of “cutting up the country into small or moderate- 
sized holdings,” as if it were intended to introduce some strong- 
handed measure to penalise the occupancy of large quantities 
of land. This of course is mere argumentative exaggeration. 
It may surely be taken for granted that the Minister for Agri- 
culture in a Conservative Government entertains no such design. 
What he sees is that there is a growing demand for small 
holdings and that they are suitable for carrying on the work of 
agriculture under the modern and changed conditions. Under 
these circumstances it is surely the business and duty of a 
statesman to facilitate their formation, not by force, but by sober 
legislation on lines already laid down. 

Mr. Hanbury made a declaration of more importance than 
either of these when he announced his intention of no longer 
allowing the department over which he presides to go on the 
laissey faive principle. So far the theory of the Rritish Govern- 
ment has been that there should be no direct interference with 
trade. The Board of Agriculture collects statistics and gets up more 
or less useful little tracts to instruct the farmer, who, to speak the 
truth, is deluged with advice. Even the Organisation Society 
appears to trust more than enough to lectures. But- foreign 
Governments are not content to stop at this point. We have 
recently seen how that of Russia has in the most practical 
manner and with no scruples about interference set itself to 
develop the dairy industry of Siberia, following its own precedent 
set in regard to poultry. France, Germany, Denmark, all the 
exporting countries, have acted on a similar principle, and the 
advancement by our own colonists in Australia and Canada has 
been accomplished on the same lines. Mr. Hanbury sees that it 
is no longer advisable that our agricultural department should 
maintain its attitude of aloofness against this sort of competition, 
and is prepared to adopt a more active and practical policy. 
He is to be congratulated on arriving at this decision. What 
the co-operative movement in England needs most is a man. 
It has many men among its adherents, and very zealous and 
competent they are. But there is no one individual to occupy 
such a pre-eminent place as Mr. Plunkett does, for instance, in 
Ireland, one who can think out a policy and influence a following. 
Mr. Hanbury appears in every way fitted to step into the vacancy ; 
already he holds the most favourable position possible. It is 
right and natural that the President of the Board of Agriculture 
should take a leading part in the reorganisation of the. industry, 
and personally he has ev ery qualification to do so. Hehasa 
keen appreciation of the fact that circumstances have entirely 
changed, and that to adapt ourselves to them much that is old 
will have to be put aside. Nor does he appear to be hampered 
with the prejudices that have nullified the effort of his 
predecessors. He can take the work up with an impartial and 
unbiassed mind. In doing so he has a great opportunity ; no 
man could entertain a much higher ambition than. that of setting 
the agriculture of this country on a sound and_ prosperous 
footing. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week is Mrs. E. B. Homan, formerly 

Miss Sybil Graves. Mr. Homan is well-known in 

South Africa and in Staffordshire as a breeder of race- 

horses and hunters, and in 1895 he imported a pack of foxhounds 

into the Transvaal. Mrs. Homan comes of a_ well-known 

Hampshire family, her grandfather, Mr. Lancelot Archer-Burton, 

having been High Sheriff. Her father was in the East Surrey 

Regiment. Elsewhere wil! be found a portrait of the daughter 
of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady and Lady Eady. 
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F the Royal Academy banquet was more than commonly 
dull, reminding us more than ever how grievous was the 
loss of Lord Leighton, the speech of the Prince of Wales 
had thereby the better background. Very welcome is the 
constantly recurring evidence that the Heir Apparent does 

yt wait upon events, but makes valuable suggestions on 
ractical points. As in the justly famous Guildhall speech he 
ulogised the cadet system of Australasia, and hoped that it 
ight be adopted here, so at Burlington House he pointed out 
ie necessity of holding out to Colonial students of Art better 
pportunities for pursuing part at least of their education here. 
tis a good idea, and a new one; it has been promulgated by 
ne who never talks at random from his high place; and there 
ed be little doubt that it will be taken up in a thorough 
nd practical spirit. 


Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace was perhaps hardly the 
leal man, good speaker as he is, to represent Literature. He 
the editor of the new volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 

nd his ‘* Russia” (1877) may be described fairly as an epoch- 
1aking book; also he is well known to have done a vast amourt 
f anonymous work of the highest quality. Others, who are 
better known, might not have spoken so well, may not have 
written so well, but, because they are better known, they might 
more wisely have been chosen. Moreover, assuming not so 
much the attitude of laudator temporis acti as that of the apologist 
fora mediocre present, Sir Donald was somewhat too ready to 
assume the existence of the mediocrity which he desired to justify. 
It is notoriously hard to judge the quality of contemporary 
literature, except that which is very bad, and we are by no 
means sure that several of the moderns, Mr. Meredith first 
among them, may not be enrolled in the band of immortals. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who never grows old, travelled all 
the way to Westerfield, a little junction outside Ipswich, to cut 
the first sod of a new light railway on Saturday last; and 
there need be no hesitation in saying that the scheme to which 
he lent his countenance is distinctly worthy. It will open direct 
communication from Cambridge and the adjacent parts of the 
Midlands to the East Coast; it will also provide communications 
for a whole series of market towns and villages which have been 
forced hitherto to rely upon the roads. In fact, such a railway 
has long been the dream of East Anglia ; and it is a good omen 
that its directors and promoters are, in the main, local gentlemen 
who have a stake in the county. The gauge is 4ft. 841n, so that 
it will carry Great Eastern rolling-stock. In fact, all things 
promise well for it, and the Great Eastern, for its own sake, will, 
no doubt, give every encouragement to the new enterprise. 


Vaenol Park, where their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are staying during their visit to North 
Wales in connection with the Chancellorship of the University 
of Wales, occupies a noble position between the foothills of the 
Snowdon Range and the Menai Straits at their most picturesque 
point. It has been surrounded for many years by a high wall, 
with a loose coping of blocks of slate, which was built during 
Mir. Assheton Smith’s minority to find work for his quarrymen 
when trade was slack, built moreover so excellently well and of 
such perfect stone that in the course of a generation it has not 
veathered at all, and is an eyesore to travellers by road and 

ygagers by sea alike. But that matters little to those who are 
fortunate enough to be inside, and the high wall has enabled ali 

rts of zoological experiments to be tried successfully there. 
he best of them was the transportation of a herd of the 
Chillngham cattle, which have thriven very well. 

If millionaires take to rivalling one another in showing 
‘nevolénce to their less fortunate fellow-men the world may 
ive reason to be thankful. Before we have quite finished 
scussing the provisions of the will of Mr. Rhodes that of 
Ir. Carnegie is made public. ‘True, the latter is not dead yet, 
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and in tbat he has the advantage of Mr. Rhodes, since he is 
able to hear and, left us hope, enjoy the comments on his 
generosity. It was published in last Saturday’s Commercial 
Advertiser, and occupied four columns of that journal. We are 
told, too, that it was personally revised by Mr. Carnegie. What 
this means is somewhat doubtful, as one would imavine thata 
last will and testament, if so be that it were genuine, would 
stand in little need of editing. However, it may be that the 
author added up his bequests carefully to see that they made 
the exact sum of 67,000,000d0ls., or about £13,000,000, 
which he is going to leave behind. All the same, the pro- 
ceeding seems to call to mind an ancient injunction, ‘* When 
thou givest an alms let not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth.”’ Perhaps he will plead that sending the news to 
the Commercial Advertiser is not informing his right hand. 

The Academy Saturday sale of old Masters by Messrs. 
Christie, always the sale of the season, certainly showed no sign 
that the war or any other cause had produced a tightness of 
money, for 116 lots realised the comfortable little sum of 
£59,604. For the splendid Hobbema, from the collection of the 
Hon. Long Wellesley at Brussels, Messrs. Agnew had to give 
g,200 guineas, which is within 400 guineas of the record for that 
painter. Romneys, Lawrences, Morlands, Holbeins, and many 
other Masters changed hands, but the feature of the sale was 
the huge price of 6,500 guineas paid by Mr. Agnew for an 
admirable Raeburn of the two sons of Mr. David Munro 
Binning, whose name was never prominently known to fame. 
That wonderful Raeburn Exhibition of the winter, with its 
portraits of little-known persons, in an out-of-the-way part of the 
country, by a master’s hand, has surely had an educational 
effect which is distinctly grateful. 

Emphatically the place at which to see General Sir William 
Olpherts, V.C., was the annual Lucknow Dinner, at which his 
fiery oratory will be heard no more. He and the late Sir Henry 
Havelock Allan, as that dinner progressed and as the memories 
of the stirring scenes in the Mutiny came flooding back upon 
them, used to show something approaching to the old Berserk 
spirit, and would leap upon their chairs, shouting ‘* Havelock !”’ 
and “Outram!” as if they were battle-cries. Sir William was 
above all other things a first-rate fighting man, combative and 
reckless, exactly fitted by the nickname of ‘ Hell-fire Jack,” 
which was given to him in sheer affection by the British soldier. 
it was said of him that he deserved the Victoria Cross every time 
he went into action. Among the many stories told of him, none 
is more touching than the account given by Lord Roberts of 
their first meeting. It was immediately after the relief of 
Lucknow, when Lord Roberts accompanied Outram and Have- 
lock back to the Residency. 

These are Lord Roberts’s words: ‘We talked to the 
men, who were keen to hear news from the outer world and 
the story of our advance. it was some little time before we 
‘discovered in one of them the commander of the battery, Captain 
William Olpherts, for in his soiled and torn summer clothing, 
his face thin, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult to 
distinguish the officer from his men, and it was under these 
levelling circumstances that I had the honour of making the 
acquaintance of my distinguished brother-officer, whose audacious 
courage on the occasion of Havelock’s advance over the Charbagh 
Bridge had won the admiration of everyone in the force, and 
gained for him the Victoria Cross.’ These words of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief might surely almost be inscribed on the hero’s 
grave. ‘ Audacious” is exactly right. 

The Melbourne Church of England Grammar School, as 
was shown by a tablet recently unveiled by Lord Hopetoun, has a 
good record, for 68 of its old boys fought for the Empire in South 
Africa, Lord Rosmead being one of them. Of these 68, 29 held 
commissions, 9 were promoted for bravery in action, 3 were 
mentioned in despatches, one received the D.S.O., and 8 lost 
their lives. The oration, we read, was delivered by Mr. Deakin, 
the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, and in all proba- 
bility it was worthy of the occasion. Mr. Deakin is no Pericles ; 
but amongst a body of statesmen who are all good speakers, he 
is one of the most fluent and one of the most earnest. 





The story of the Glasgow burglar, Goodfellow, who has just 
been sent to the retirement of prison for six years, reminds us of 
the swagger highwayman of romance—not, mark you, as he is 
pictured in that gruesome collection of stories, the Old Bailey 
Calendar, but as he figures in fiction. Goodfellow did his 
plundering quite in the genteelest manner, dressed and spoke 
like a gentleman, and owned a beautiful yacht, in which he 
would drop gracefully down to a West Coast watering-place. 
After the burglaries he sailed away on white wings, no one for 
a moment suspecting the aristocratic visitor. He also had a 
carriage and pair of spanking greys that assisted him equally as 
a blind and as a means of escape. A favourite trick was to 
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accompany his predestined victims to church, slip out before 
them, and gut the house while the owner and his family were at 
worship. His success is one more tribute to the value of 
audacity, and yet—well, his fall is not likely to lead the general 
youth astray, even when dished up in a penny novelette. Twelve 
long years had he already worn away in prison for robbery, and 
after a short spell of the gaiety we have tried to picture an 
unfeeling magistrate gave him another six. Eighteen years 
make a good slice out of any man’s life, and form a heavy price 
to pay for a few months of licence. 


There is a point in the evidence given recently by 
Mr. Arnold White before the Royal Commission on Alien 
Immigration that seems to deserve close attention. He put 
forward as an objection, “‘ the poor physique of many of those 
immigrants,’ and suggested that a shipload of them should be 
medically examined by a first-class hospital surgeon on their 
arrival in England. Now, it has been already demonstrated 
that consumption and various kindred diseases tend to grow, at 
any rate, among our urban population, and with the rural 
exodus continually going on they threaten to sap the national 
vigour. But if hordes of feeble and emaciated Jews are to be 
admitted to our town populations, the result cannot fail to be 
disastrous in the extreme. And to prohibit them on this ground 
would only be carrying out a principle that we apply elsewhere. 
Virtually, they are voluntary recruits, and as such ought to be 
examined. 


A BALLADE OF THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


I mark you, friend, as there vou stand, 
Prepared to fish through thin and thick, 
Furnished throughout from toe to hand 
With all that wealth can choose and pick. 
But vou have scarcely got the trick 
That casts the dropper clear and pat; 
You merely whip and crack and flick— 
You'll never catch a trout like that. 
That cast, so fine in every strand, 
That reel that runs with joyous click, 
Those flies you fail to understand, 
That rod, responsive, light, and quick— 
As well employ a walking-stick, 
Some string, a pin no longer flat, 
For, though some foolish fry you prick, 
You'll never catch a trout like that. 
Those strange contortions, subtly planned, 
Will only give vour neck a crick, 
That solid rock vou’ll never land; 
And when you throw you need not kick, 
Nor dance (as on a heated brick 
Dances the often-quo‘ed cat) 
At every rise, nor try to trick 
A pounder from the stream like that. 
Envot. 
Friend, gear is nought—when, sad and sick, 
To watch me make a cast vou've sat, 
You will discover pretty quick 
You'll never catch a trout like that. 
Guy C. POLLock. 





The visit of the Toronto lacrosse team to this country is 
full of interest not only for those who play, but also for the much 
larger number who enjoy the platonic interest of the spectator 
of this most picturesque game. The Toronto team come from 
the native home of the game, and their methods are worthy to 
be noticed. On the whole it is pleasing to find that the 
superiority of the visitors over our own teams is not very 
marked, in spite of their very baggy crosses, such as in strictness 
are not admissible by English rules. Our chief criticism of the 
team is that they are stronger in attack than in defence. They do 
not have our system of detined wings of attack, but virtually the 
same result is arrived at, and as a consequence of constantly 
playing together and being in the best of training they perhaps 
work in more perfect harmony than our own men, and seem 
to be in better condition for p'ay right up to the finish. There 
is little doubt that the Canadians’ visit will do much to raise the 
standard of lacrosse play in this country, and also to increase 
the general interest of Englishmen in the game. 


There is a village not sixty miles from London where the 
National Anthem is almost unknown. ‘“ On the first of May,” 
writes a correspondent, “1 was awakened by the garlanders. 
Very small and very shy, a good many of them were. They all 
started with the correct greeting : 

***Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, 
We wish you a very good day, 
We’ve come to show our garland, 
For this is the First of May.’ 
After that they nearly all sang ‘There is a green hill far away,’ 
and some followed on with ‘ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night.’ The curiously unseasonable nature of this last 
was tiresome, so I told the third party of children that I should 
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like to hear ‘God save the King.’ The smallest child looked at 
the biggest and the biggest looked at her toes, and then a 
middle-sized one said: ‘ We don’t rightly know it, but perhaps 
all of us together might do it,’ and they bravely started on a 
mixture which ran something like this: ‘God save the king, for 
Britannia rules the waves, and may he be glorious, long may he 
reign,’ to a tune entirely of their own composition. This party 
was composed of girls; the next garianders were boys. When 
they were asked for ‘ God save the King,’ one cheerfully replied: 
‘We don’t know it. We did learn one verse two years ago, but 
they haven’t taught us nothink since.’ Not more than ten out 
of seventy-two children had any notion of the Naticnal Anthem.” 


It will please Robert Louis Stevenson well, in the happy 
land whither he has gone, to know that the costers and other 
donkey owners of Manchester—so many of them, at least, as 
brought their donkeys to the annual May Day parade and prize- 
giving—have been presented by the Lord Mayor of the “ noble 
town ” with a copy apiece of his ‘‘ Travels in the Cevennes with 
a Donkey.” The May Day donkey parade is an institution now 
of nineteen years’ standing in Manchester, a city that holds the 
1st of May in great remembrance. There is the coronation o 
the May Queen on Knutsford Heath, floral decorations in the 
streets of the city itself, and donkeys begroomed, bedecked, anc 
begarlanded, to the number this year of sixty and over, in thei 
own special parade. Money prizes are given for the best an 
best-groomed donkeys, that vary from 2s. to 30s., and doubtles 
this is an excellent custom that leads the master to use ‘th: 
other donkey” well and take a pride in his appearance anc 
performance. If all of the owners are as appreciative of style_i1 
literature as in donkeys, they will value the Lord Mayor’s gil 
of the pleasant work of him who was master of the best style in 
both. 


The grayling has increased so greatly in numbers in th 
waters of the Teme that we understand the famous Leintwardin 
Club to have come to the decision that the grayling is to be 1 
season practically all the year round. It is a decision that wi! 
enhance not a little the weight of the angler’s bag, for th 
grayling seem to have a peculiar disposition to take the angler’ 
tly in the season that hitherto has been closed for them. There 
is not the slightest doubt that trout are on the decrease both in 
size and numbers in this still famous wet-fly water, and the most 
obvious reason to assign for this decrease is the amount of food, 
that might otherwise be available for the trout, consumed by the 
grayling. There are some anglers who would condemn the 
erayling altogether in good trout streams, but the majority are 
not a little grateful for the delicate fish that gives sport in the 
season when the trout are not fishable. Still there is a happy 
mean, which is the ideal state of balance of power between these 
fish, and the grayling seems to have got the upper hand in 
certain of the best stretches of the Teme to a degree that is 
quite undesirable. No doubt the perpetual warfare that is 
decreed against them will tend to a restoration of the proper 
balance, but it must be some years before the trout again reach 
the size and the numbers for which the Leintwardine Club's 
water used to be renowned. 


The end of the hunting season, for probably the latest even 
of the May foxes has now been accounted for, suggests some 
reflections on the sport that has come to a temporary end, and of 
their number is the consideration that amongst the many things 
which ‘are not as they used to be” must be reckoned that 
subtle and mysterious quality of ‘ scent.” Doubtless experience 
has differed in different hunting countries, but in most of them 
the lament is that good scenting days are less frequent than they 
used to be. Some are disposed to ascribe this to the undoubted 
fact that we have been enjoying, or suffering (according to the 
point of view), a succession of rather unusually dry years. The 
causes that produce facts of this nature are more difficult to 
discover than the facts themselves, which are apt to be only too 
obvious. Maybe it is the comparative drought that has caused 
the fairly general failure of scent, but the whole question is 
so difficult that perhaps those who know most about it are the 
least disposed to speak on it with confidence. If only the houn 
could speak, so that our limited intelligence could understaid 
them fully, we should perhaps have some clearer lights on t 
subject, but that is a faculty that they, or we, still have to lear) 
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The prospects of the hay crop look bright. The rece 
rainfall, heavy while it lasted, though it was short in durati 
has given the grass a great start and assured a fair bott« 
growth. The later rain never gives the good undergrowth tl 
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a plentiful shower in the nick of time produces so abundant! 
but if now we are favoured with even tolerable weather the cr | 
should be a heavy one, and it is a crop that has its value n 
that hay has been for so long at something like £6 the t 
and sometimes over that figure. 
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T Shrewsbury, as almost 
always for the past 
thirty years, these 
patrons of the gun 
and the dog met 

nce more at the Raven Hotel, 
o draw for places in the three 
ays’ competition, or, to speak 
ore correctly, for two out of 
e three. The entries and 
der of running on the last 
y depend much upon the 
ork done in those that pre- 
de it, for the Champion Stake 
only for winners of first or 
‘ond prizes, and these may 
wv in the earlier events. 
nsequently, the third day is 
great one, and settles pre- 
ience for a year. Almost 
entire south side of 
rewsbury for a radius of six 
les was placed at the dis- 
al of the committee by the 
dness of Lord Berwick, 
jor Atherley, Mr. A. C. McCorquordale, and Mr. E. B. 
lden, and Colonel Cotes was not only president for the year, 

t field steward also, and consequently we not only had good 
sind, but were always on the right side of the field for the 
id, except upon one occasion when somebody took the bit 
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in his teeth and demonstrated the possibility of making seven 
sides of a square field. The judges were Mr. F. C. Lowe 
and Mr. L. D. Wigan, who, it will be remembered, ran in 
couples also at the grouse trials last July. 

The first brace to perform were in the Pointer Puppy 
Stake. These were Colonel 
Cotes’s Cicely and Mr. Isaac 
Sharp’s Stylish Shot, both of 
which got into the money, 
so that a detailed account / 
of this trial may be given. 
Shot had the first point, Cicely 
being steady behind, as were 
both to gun; then to a false 
point by Shot the smaller 
ointer refused to pay attention. 
\t the end of the day, when 
both had run with various 
‘ther dogs, these two were 
again asked for. Then once 
more Shot was first to find, 

d Cicely was steady at the 
ack. Next brace were 
mpton Pride, who eventually 
n first, and Sir W. W. 
‘ynn’s Sloe o’ Gymru. The 
(ter was, we heard, ill, and 
juld not run her form. Pride 
so started stiff, but warmed 
she went on. Sloe was first 
) find partridges, while Pride 
as drawing to some scent Copyright 
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ahead of Sioe’s birds, but she found nothing then. Sloe 
also was then near a brace, but she dropped before they rose. 
Pride backed her all right, and then repeated the last 
performance of Sloe’s, and the latter enacted the former's 
previous part at the next brace of partridges. Sloe then had 
a false point, which Pride declined to back, and 
the latter caught scent and stood before the next 
partridges took wing. Sloe also pointed a 
partridge at the instant it rose, and then found 
another better. Pride backed a false point, 
then found birds, well backed by Sloe; then 
the former got a clever point from right under 
the fence, her birds being 7oyds. or so in the 
field. After some others had_ performed, 
Compton Pride beat Mr. Mawson’s Sims 
Reeves, as also did Cicely. Then after Stylish 
Shot and Compton Pride had run together, 
the judges gave Mr. Warwick’s Compton Pride 
first, Mr. Isaac Sharp’s Stylish Shot second, 
and Colonel Cotes’s Cicely third. All three 
are good workers, although neither is quite of 
the first order of merit. 

Leaving the Setter Puppy Stakes tor 
Wednesday, April 30th, the Acton Reynald 
Stakes were started. After some work this 
resolved itself into a trial of merit between 
Colonel Cotes’s Circe and Mr. A. T. Williams’s 
Dex o’ Gymru. The former scored the two 
first points in this trial, Dex behaving well 
meantime tofur. Starting a new field, the last- 
named had a long draw and a handsome point, backed by Circe, 
though did not feel inclined to stay where she was. A false 
point to the latter; a back, and then a flush, followed to Dex. 
Both dogs left hares severely alone, and the award was, Colonel 
Cotes’s Circe first, Mr. Williams’s Dex o’ Gymru reserve. 
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The setters in this same stake were then 
started, and they were not a brilliant lot. Mr. 
Llewellin’s Dan Wind ’em turned out to be 
winner; his work was not faultless, as on one 
occasion he ran over a partridge, and did his 
best to catch it dropping as soon as he found 
the bird could fly the fastest. For a broken 
dog it was a queer thing, although in a puppy it 
might have been expected. One of the best in 
the stake was an Irish setter—Mr. Cheetham’s 
Firebrand, which eventually fought out for first 
setter honours with Dan Wind ’em. No doubt 
the Irishman had more game-finding tact than 
anything in the stake; but some people objected 
to his style as too creeping in character. How 
few good Irish setters one sees! Here were, 
for instance, two from the same kennel, and 
although one was very near winning, the other 
was distinctly the worst in the stake. Some- 
body remarked that its whole occupation was 
to use its nose as a pivot round which to 
waggle its tail. But Firebrand carried a high 
head, in spite of the general characteristic of 
the Irish to do the reverse. Eventually Dan 
Wind ’em was placed first and Firebrand 
reserve. 

The prize for the best of either breed Jay 
between Colonel Cotes’s Circe and Mr. Copyright 
Llewellin’s Dan Wind ’em. The latter declined 
to acknowledge Circe’s point at game until he, too, got behind and 
felt the scent, and consequently he was beaten. A similar trial 
between the second best of either breed also fell to the pointer— 
Mr. Williams’s handsome Dex o’ Gymru, who beat the Irishman. 

The Setter Puppy Stakes only brought out one really good 
one, in Mr. Herbert Mitchell’s Lingfield Nell; the next two in 
the stake, in natural setter quality, were both Colonel Cotes’s 
puppies, but one of them proved inferior to Nell as a game-finder, 
and the other was hardly enough broken, but will some day 
make a really good one. This was the liver, white, and tan bitch 
Pitchford Dorcas. Colonel Cotes’s Pitchford Dainty is a natural 
hacker, but her trial with Lingfield Nell was unfortunately a 
short one, as both had during their several runs shown us how 
partridges should be found, and what “form” on the point 
meant. Lingfield Nell, first, has now run at three meetings, 
and has taken the highest setter puppy prize in each. She has 
beautiful action, an exceedingly pretty and careful style of work, 
and her only faults are that she is as small as the rest and does 
not carry a head as high as we like, although it cannot be called 
a low one. Pitchford Dainty was second, and Mr. Llewellin’s 
Border Brenda third. 

The Brace Stake was proceeded with at once, and that too 
was finished on Wednesday. After going_once through the card, 
in which several braces were put out for want of merit, or bad 
breaking, the judges asked to see Mr. A. E. Butter’s Romp 
Faskally and Faskally Brag, Mr. Warwick's Compton Sam 
and Compton Beauty, and Mr. G. Lascelles’s Dora and Dart of 
Lyndhurst for a second time. These were eventually placed in 
the order named. The work of the winning brace was particularly 
fine, although it was once or twice doubtful whether they did not 
push ahead on false scent further than they ought to; indeed, this 
led Romp into a flush, for having got forward, she naturally had to 
come back, down wind, to look for Brag. The latter happened 
to be pointing, far behind, in one of those beautiful statuesque 
attitudes that he so often assumes. Romp was next to find 
partridges, and then, to two false points of hers, Brag showed 
how he could back up a daughter in evil doing; however, late 
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in the afternoon, partridges were on the move, so there was not 
so much fiult as might appear. In their second run boti had 
points in their own remarkable style and were equally well backed. 
Mr. Warwick’s perfect brace of little setters had a couple o 
trials, quite as faultless as the former ; but they do not cover a 
much ground, and, although their breaking is beyond reproach 
they have not the style on point of the winning brace. Mr. 
Lascelles’s Dora and Dart of Lyndhurst were less lucky in thei: 
ground, and in small fields this brace of flyers are not seen a 
their best ; moreover, a flush to Dora settled their chances, si 
that it was Mr. Butter’s brace first and Mr. Warwick’s second. 
Mr. Arkwright had to withdraw a brace; he has been very 
unfortunate, as, besides this, all his puppies have been down 
with distemper. 

On Thursday we had to settle whether the best setter or th 


best pointer in the Puppy Stake was to rank highest and take 


the special money. Mr. Herbert Mitchell’s Lingfield Nell 
(setter) scored three points, Mr. Warwick’s Compton Prid 
one; moreover, she took Nell’s last point away and _ flushed 
the partridges without resentment on the part of Nell, so that 
this beautiful little setter won. 

The Champion Stake for previous winners only brought ten 
together, in place of the nineteen of last year. The winners then 
were not here, Syke of Bromfield having been killed on the journey 
to America, and Duke not being entered for the same family 
reasons that obliged Captain Lonsdale to withdraw all his dogs. 


The best three in the stake were found in Mr. A. T. Williams’s 


Rose of Gerwn, champion; Colonel Cotes’s Pitchford Druce, 
second; the Hon.G.Lascelles’s Dora of Lyndhurst, reserve. When 
the two latter were down together, as they were twice, we had 
the smartest exhibition of the whole meeting, their ranging and 
quartering being admirable and smooth as a bird’s flight, thei: 
noses of a high order, and the backing of both unexceptionable. 
Rose was throughout less fortunate in her companions, until at 
the end she ran with Druce for first and second, when she 
exhibited the fact that the little one could go as fast, if she was 
not quite so taking in her manner. of pointing and backing. 
Unfortunately, in this last trial there were no partridges. The 
way Druce and Dora between them beat a rough fallow on 4 
very steep hillside, was quite masterly. We know that the little 
Rose of Gerwn can do that too, but here she did not have the 
chance to show it, nor did she find nearly as much game as eithe: 
of these others during the day. That was probably owing t 
the absence of game when she was down. She is a remarkab! 
hard-working little pointer that has rarely run without making 
favourable impression. 


FROM THE PAVDILION. 


T was not perhaps a good omen that the first county match of 1902 w 
drawn, but one need not and must not infer from that fact that anythin 
but the weather was responsible, for London was visited by a tremendot 
downfall, not without thunder, and the rain must have been genera 
since in as distant a quarter as Birmingham cricket was also stopped, t! 
natives just escaping a dreadful hammering from the powerful Londo: 

County team marshalled under **W. G,” The beating wou'd have doubtless bee! 
by one innings, as there were but two wickets to fall when the rain put 

spoke in the wheel of cricket —if such a metaphor be lawful—only the staunc! 
defence of Lilley, acting in concert with the weather, having stayed disaster 
Quaife was a!l abroad, but one notes with satisfaction that the other men o 
Maclaren’s team who have had a turn on English cricket grounds seem none th: 
worse for their prolonged absence. London County made a big score, but ni 
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one could get a century, though Wood, the Leicestershire cricketer, came as 
near as 97, so the honour of the first century of the season is left to 
Lockwo.d, who scored 102 against Worcestershire. But what a Worcestershire, 
when no Fosters were playing! However, their absence did not weaken the 
attack or, consequently, impair the merit of Lockwood’s feat; if, however, 
Lockwood, who is a first-class all-rounder, is to be a batsman this year, what, 
1 wonder, will become of his bowling? Of course there are plenty of men who 
can both bat and bowl with success, and in the same season; but such men 
have to be nursed with care, and, as far as bowling goes, require plenty of 
backing. Where, however, Lockwood’s backing is to come is a question to 
which the Surrey captain and committee would much like a satisfactory answer. 
There are fast Richard on, Nice, and Lees, and perhaps Smith, with Jephson’s 
lobs, and some help in July from Dowson and McDonnell, for whom of course 
other men, perhaps some of the bowlers first mentioned, would have to stand 
down. Now this, Jace the players themselves, is not a very powerful list for a 
county that has a tremendous amount of work to get through, so that the bowling 
detachment will have to be very daintily handled if the best, not necessarily the 
largest, amount of work is to be got out of it. But then Jephson is just the 
man for the task. The easy victory—moral victory only—over Worcestershire 
joes not prove much, as only six of the more regular Worcestershire men were 
playing, and, as far as batting goes, the Fosters were absent. I need say no 
more Nice had four wickets, Lockwood and Richardson three each, while 
Hayward got all the three that fell in the second innings. If Hayward had not 
een a fine batsman he would have been a fine bowler, but, good stayer as he 
s, a lot of bowling will assuredly interfere with his batting. 

Cambridge—be it remembered, please, that Press necessities require 
“From the Pavilion” to be delivered several days before Country Lire 
s published—is at present ‘fone up” on Oxford as far as trial matches go, 
both ‘* The Freshmen’s” and ‘* The Seniors’” being over. One cannot write 
positively about matches that one has not seen, but it is not risking much to 
remark that some of the light blue freshmen are likely to be light blue wearers 
before very long, especially as three of them are bowlers. Unfortunately, two 
»f these—McDonell (Winchester) and Buxton (Harrow)—both bowl the slow 
leg-breaking ball, of which art the eleven already possesses an exponent in 
E. R. Wilson, the captain. However, if Wilson, who does not seem very 
strong physically, finds that he can 
levote himself entirely to batting, 
there will be no loss of balance if one, 
or even both, of these freshmen get 
their ‘* blues,” for McDonell is a 
batter as well as a bowler. Driffield 
—the freshman Driffie'd—is also a 
bowler of parts, while in Mann of 
Harrow, Fry of Cheltenham, and 
Kudd of Harrow there is some good 
batting stuff, to say nothing of 
Fergusson the Etonian, who is a useful 
and painstaking cricketer, albeit he 
did not come off in the ‘‘ Freshers’.” 
Of this lot I fancy Fry as the best, at 
least for the ’Varsity match; he is a 
really fine driver of tremendous power, 
and, if there is any question about his 
nerve, enquire of the Marlborough 
boys, against whom he scored centuries 
in successive years, once at least at a 
very critical time. Howard-Smith, the 
Eton senior, ought to get his ‘* blue” 
this year; he was twelfth man last 
year, but did nothing very much as a 
bowler in the late Seniors’ match, 
though he made about 50 runs in his 
first innings. 

The Oxford Seniors’ match was 
chiefly remarkable for the 124 made 
by Darling of Winchester, who for the 
first time has shown at Oxford the form ; 
he displayed at school, where he was generally regarded as an almost certain 
‘‘blue” ; but the air of Oxford has not suited his cricket, though perhaps the 
period of acclimatisation has now concluded, and he may get a cricket as well 
as a **soccer”’ blue. Wetherall batted well for the other side and got as far as 
94, but the hitting of Bonham-Carter, 77 in much less than an hour, was a great 
feature in a game in which the bowlers had not quite the best of the say. But 
after al. the cricket that has hitherto been played both at Oxford and elsewhere 
has been cricket under false conditions. Neither batting, bowling, nor fielding 
can be at their best when sweaters are universal and the pavilion fire, if there 
be one, has more attractions than the roof or the verandah. I have purposely 
refrained from writing a dissertation on the Australians, because the form, physique, 
and style of every individual has been so freely, fuily, and frequently discussed 
already, but I do extend a very hearty expression of commiseration to them fot 
having Leen compelled to take their preliminary practice during a specially 
inc-ement specimen of spring. Further, it is not of good omen that one of their 
bowlers should have contracted a severe but not unnatural chill, and that 
another should have dislocated a thumb ere even a ball was delivered in all 
seriousness. Their hard work, and it is hard work, continues without a 
single brea‘x, I believe, till the middle of September, their only prospect of a 
holiday being the completion of occasional matches in less than three days. If 
the weather be fine and hot, these little vacations will probably be few and far 
between, while ‘the useful trouble of the rain ” will be but a mixed blessing 
it may bring repose, but it will not fill the money-bags. W. J. Forp. 
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WARRING WITH THE WIND. 

N spring we see most clearly the effect of winter winds, espec‘ally on 

the coast. Against the biting blasts from the German Ocean and the 

- Northern seas vegetation has a hard fight for life; but one notices 
little of the struggle, because in winter, when it is most severe, all the 

trees are as bare as dead things. In summer, too, we see little trace of 
conflict, because the dead branches and old scars are covered out of sight with 
full-grown greenery, and every tree bears the soft, rounded outline of its summer 
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prosperity. Only in the twist which their growth seems to have taken away 
from the direction of the sea can you gues how they have suffered from the 
winds of winter. But in spring, when the new green growth of leaves is 
short and thin, you can see plainiy how the life has been cut, as with a knife, 
out of the topmost twigs facing the sea. So it is literally by inches that the 
stunted trees which cling to our wind-swept coast-line struggle upwards, only 
those twigs living through the winter which spread landwards behind the 
shelter of the twigs that die. 


A HAVEN OF REFUGE. 


Where the ground dips you see more clearly still that on an exposed coast 
the wind is really the dominant factor in the plants’ struggle for existence. Near 
a seaward slope to which only gorse, whose thousand-iufted needle-points break 
and baffle the most searching wind, and gnarled hawthorns of suprising age and 
obstinacy cling for foothold, there may be a hollow from which at a distance you 
see only a few rugged-looking branches protruding. Drawing near you find that 
these are the topmost wind-caught branches of otherwise prosperous trees of 
many kinds, and that the hollow is filled like a cup to the brim with luxuriant 
plant growth. Above the brim a tree sends up branches at its peril, and unless 
a pine leads the way, leaving a wake of shelter behind, in which weaker plants 
may struggle upwards too, that which grows atove ground-‘evel remains, even 
in summer, more dead than alive. Yet down in the hollow you may sit on a 
blusterous day hearing and seeing nothing of the wind’s violence, while the 
nightingale sings and a cloud of filmy gnats dance, like Queen Elizabeth, 
‘*high and composedly ” before you, and not a leaf stirs to remind you of your 
hard struggle across the wind-swept upland to reach this haven of refuge. 


ROBBING THE PLOVER. 

Perhaps the herring-gull does little or no harm among the partridges and 
pheasants. Seabirds ashore have an instinctive dread of cover, and gulls would 
therefore avoid the places where game birds nest. But I suspect that the 
plovers, nesting in the open in just such wide expanses of unbroken ground as 
we see the gulls daily traversing with leisurely sweeps of their wide wings, 
suffer much. The peewit is always the victim of the gull. In the winter, 
when the ploughs are idle, the gulls which come inland seem to subsist almost 
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entirely upon worms stolen from the plovers. You may see a field full of 
peewits, all taking dainty little runs in different directions and stopping to 
listen for worms, with a sprinkling of gulls among them, sitting still and 
doing absolutely nothing. Presently you hear the angry scream of a gull and 
see it in hot pursuit of a luckless plover who has found a worm.  A‘ter a few 
quick turns and dodges the plover drops the worm, which the gull, alighting, 
eats ; and thus the sea-robber spends his days ashore until the ploughs move 
again and worms are turned up so conspicuously that even a gull can find them 
for himself, It is rather hard on the plovers if the young herring-gulls remain 
ashore in spring to eat their eggs also. 


g 
LATE FIELDFARES. 


If the welcome rain which has come with the change of wind to-day 
(May 2nd) is followed by warm, soft weather from the South, we shall quickly 
be rid of our superfluous linnets and wood-pigeons, and will be glad to have 
seen and heard the last of the fieldfares, too, fora season. The fieldfare is a 
remarkably handsome bird, especially at the time of his departure, when the 
dull margins of his feathers have worn off, leaving the contrasts of black and 
grey, umber, chestnut, and buff fully displayed ; but there is incongruity in the 
chattering of a flock of fieldfares in protest against your entry into a coppice 
whither you have come to hear, not them, but the nightingale. For the field- 
fares’ own sakes, too, one cannot help fearing that delayed migration may subject 
them to risks later, when the time shall arrive for thém to leave the North and 
return to us. All migrants seem to run it rather close sometimes in fini-hing 
their nursery work in time for the journey South, and to begin a week or two 
later than usual must be a disadvantage. 


WANTED, OUR HOUSE-MARTINS. 


Every year, for instance, one or two couples of our resident house-ma:iins 
have to stay after the others have left, and longer than seems wise, because 
they still have young in the nest. No doubt the delay to these late broods is 
usually caused by accidents or by the sparrows appropriating the car.ier nests ; 
but the risk of delay must be greater when they have arrived late in spring. 
Yet, although a few travelling house-martins were seen nearly a fortnight ago, 
not one of our usual score of birds that build under the eaves has yet arrive:d, 
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Perhaps in deciding subsequently whether to rear another brood, the birds may 
be usefully suided by weather signs, such as the chill of the dusk at dawn, 
which te 1 them how far summer has passed towards autumn; but they must 
surely be less tempted to carry on their breeding too late when they have 
begun punctually. It may be, however, that our swallows have a larger 
margin of safety than we suppose; for no matter how late the last of our 
own birds stay, we invariab'y see one or two travelling from further North ‘ater 


OLD ENGLISH 


O ruthless 
have modern 
“improve- 
ments” been 
that a scene 

as characteristic of 
medieval England 
as is shown in our 
first pho‘ograph is 
rapidly becoming a 
rarity. There are 
three objects worth 
special attention in 
the pictures which 
were taken at 
Child’s Wickham, 
near Evesham, in 
Worcestershire. In 
one there is showna 
typical market-cross. 
It was anciently 
called the cheeping 
cross, from the old 
Saxon word ‘‘chepe,”’ 
meaning to buy. You 
find it in such names 
as Cheapside and 


Eastcheap, and as a PART OF OLD FARMHUUSE 


prefix to towns, such 

as Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, Chipping Sudbury, and 
so on, meaning Market Norton, Market Ongar, Market Sudbury, 
just as you have Market Drayton. To this cross the farmer 
used to ride on market days to sell his corn and hay, while 
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still, with the same wind which brings many of our winter visitors. But these 
very belated birds may die by the way, after all. Certainly they always have 
the appearance of being weak and weary, though this, again, may be due to the 
contrast between their small size and slender shape and the robustness of the 
rooks and hoodie crows in whose company they pass. However all this may 
be, we shall be glad to have our house-martins back. We do not seem to be 


really on the way to summer w.thout them. E. K. R. 
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his wife rode pillion 
behind him with her 
basket of eggs, her 
butter, her chickens, 
her fat goose, or 
whatever was at the 
moment in season 
and ready for the 
table. Delightful 
people they seem to 
have been as_ they 
appear in old 
romance — not so 
clever and proper as 
their successors of 
to-day, but plain in 
dress, he in_ his 
smock, she in her 
linsey-woolsey; 
broad in dialect, so 
that only a ‘‘ varmer’s 
son’? could under- 
stand ‘* varmer ”’ ; 
plain-spoken to the 
verge of coarseness ; 
keen and haggling in 
a bargain, yet merry, 
too, when, the day’s 
work over, they met 
in the inn to drink ‘ October” and indulge in much personal 
chaff. At the cross, also, were read the proclamations of the 
lord of the manor and other legal intimations. Inthe background 
is the church, round which the village houses are so frequently 
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VILLAGE CROSS AT CHILDS WICKHAM, EVESHAM. 
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built. And last of all we 
mention a cottage, which isa 
very typical specimen of the 
old English cottage. Some- 
thing gaunt about it; the 
untidy, unmended condition of 
the thatch with two dormer 
windows peering through it, the 
windows themselves, and the 
whitewash, combine to take 
away the slightest pretension 
to gentility—it is a cottage 
pure and simple, a home of 
labour where the toilers’ lot 
was sterner and harder than 
t is now. Before us, as we 
write, is a book illustrated by 
\hat, evidently, is a fancy 
picture, called an_ ancient 
village, and the objects in it 
re almost identical with this. 
rhe cross is extremely like 
hat which we show, but the 
hurch has a turret instead of 
i steeple, and instead of a 
thatched there is a_ half- 
timbered cottage with over- 
nangs. Our bit of reality, 
however, is as picturesque as 
the painter has imagined. 
Another picture is from 
a farmyard also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Evesham, so 
that in fancy we may foilow 
I'armer Giles and his wife 
riding pillion back from the 
market-cross to the homestead. 
It is said that this particular 
dovecote is more than three 
centuries old, and, if so, it 
carries us back to a time when 
the ‘small deer” of husbandry 
were deemed of far more im- 
portance than they are to-day. 
There is just now a tendency 
to bring them to the front 
again. But three things were 
greatly neglected in the country 
house. These were, first, the 
fish-pond or fish stew, to which 
so much attention was given 
by those masters of the art of 
good living, the monks. The 
fish stew at a monastery 
was as carefully tended as 
the garden, and it could not 
have been more so. Moats, 
when they ceased to be 
necessary for their original 


purpose, were in granges and other country houses frequently 
used for keeping fish. Once more pisciculture is receiving 
attention, but more with the object of stocking salmon rivers and 
trout streams for sport than for providing a food supply. 
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FARMYARD AT OFFENHAM. 


people are no longer under any necessity of keeping fish purely 
for the table, and the poor man has not found a market for them 
Something of the same kind happened with the warren. 
The conies used to be people of importance in the world of law 


and farming, and the sportsmen for a while 
looked upon them as vermin, but changed their 
minds again, and found that when properly 
managed they afforded excellent sport 
Warrening for market has also become once 
more athriving industry. Similarly the pigeon- 
house of old time was of so much importance 
that many laws were made relating to it. In 
Scotland, for instance, a law remained till quite 
recent times, by which it was made illegal to 
put up any mirror or looking-glass in a dovecote. 
The reason of this was that pigeons are very 
fond of cooing to their own reflections, pro- 
bably imagining it to be a mate, in at least 
as “coming on” a mood as they are them- 
selves, and thus setting a mirror is a genteel 
way of stealing them. Our forefathers knew 
more about this than we do. They fed the 
pigeons almost exclusively for the table, and 
paid little heed to the points that engage the 
modern fancier’s attention. All the same, it 
is extremely interesting to come upon this 
remnant of a bygone time—a dovecote standing 
in a farmyard as part and parcel of the outfit of 
the husbandman. 

After this it seems very appropriate to 
show an old-style farmhouse, the one chosen 
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for our purpose being from the 
county of Hertfordshire. The 
heavy chimney will strike the 
eye immediately, but still more 
the separate entrance to the 
bedroom. This is not a very 
uncommon feature in old farm- 
houses, and the reason is not far 
to seek. It wasanold custom to 
lodge and feed the unmarried 
hands in the house, and it would 
not have been nice to have men 
and maids sleeping in chambers 
near one another. Very often, 
and probably in this case, the 
dairymaids and other female 
domestics slept in or off the 
kitchen, that being a_ very 
ordinary arrangement. In the 
North of Englandandin Scotland 
it is maintained here and there 
to this day. The men have ¢ 
sort of bothy in the upper room. 
Bothies still exist, but in the 
shape of buildings quite away 
from the house. They belong 
to a system frequently abused, 
but not long ago the writer had 
tea in one, which seemed quite 
as clean and comfortable as any 
apartment kept by a woman. 
Each of the half-dozen farm 
labourers who inhabited it took 
his turn of being Bessy, or 
maid-of-all-work, for a week. 
And a young man when he 
puts his mind to it is always 
amore efficient domestic servant 
than a woman. His methods, 
at least, are more thorough. 

With these there will go very pleasantly the photograph of 
an old cottage at Wheathampstead. Old in itself, it is now used 
as the shop of a dealer in old furniture, as may be seen from the 
miscellaneous assortment of “things” at the door. It bears all 
the marks, however, of having been originally built as a simple 
dwelling-house for some labouring man. Even as a furniture 
store it forms a part of rural England, but in its original purpose 
it formed a very important part of it. The labourer’s cottage in 
its own way is as interesting as the mansion of the proprietor. 

The above picture suggests ownership. It was built as a 
shooting lodge for the Earl of Essex on his estate near Watford, 
but is now the gamekeeper’s dwelling-hotise. That is a cir- 
cumstance that would create less surprise in the North than in 
the South. During the first half and more of the last century 
the idea of a shooting lodge was more or less that of roughing it. 
Simplicity was the order of the day. It is all changed now, and 
the sportsman has got to expect in his shooting lodge most of 
the luxury and comfort to be found in a town house. ‘ Ye canna 
expect the comforts o’ the Sautmarket in the Hielants,” on a 
memorable occasion said Baillie Nicol Jarvie; but that is 
precisely what people have come to expect. The shooting lodge 
before us, however, 
is so pretty, that one 
feels surprised at its 
being given up to 
the gamekeeper, even 
in the luxurious 
South. 

The remaining 
picture of the series 
comes from St. 
Albans, and is said to 
bethe oldest inhabited 
house in England; 
but this is a matter 
on which we would 
like to hear the 
opinion of our 
readers. It must 
frankly be confessed 
by the writer that he 
is ignorant of the 
grounds for this 
statement, and the 
claim has been put 
forward on behalf of 
other houses. For 
instance, The Angel 
at Bury St. Edmunds 
is reckoned to have 
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been a house of entertainment 
for something like a thousand 
years. At least, some such 
legend runs in_ one’s_ head. 
Among our readers no doubt 
there are many who are 
interested in this very curious 
question, and if any of them 
can furnish us with photographs 
and particulars of any other 
claimant to the honour, it will, 
we are sure, afford pleasure and 
entertainment to publish them. A 
more attractive subject of corre- 
spondence it would be difficult 
in the extreme to suggest. 


A (HESHIRE 
HERONRY. 


N the first half of the last 
century there were several 
fair-sized beronries in 
Cheshire, but from various 
causes all but two have 

been destroyed or are now 
deserted by the birds. These 
two exceptions are the colonies 
at Eaton and Tabley. Thanks 
to the protection afforded on 
these two estates, the heron is 
not a rare bird in the county, 
and the natural beauty of the 
meres, so typical of Cheshire 
scenery, is generally enhanced 
by one or two of these graceful 
birds. The heronry on the 
Duke of Westminster’s estate at Eaton is the largest, but it 
is by no means the most interesting, for being situated so far to 
the west it does not provide birds for the greater part of the 
county. Tabley Park, near Knutsford, is practically in the heart 
of Cheshire, and were it not for the heronry at Tabley the central 
and northern portions of the shire would be almost devoid of 
herons. 

There are few more beautiful or interesting spots in Cheshire 
than Tabley Park; beautiful from natural advantages—undu- 
lating open parkland, fine old trees, reed-margined pools, and 
dense woods and thickets, interesting alike to the naturalist and 
antiquarian. Here, on an island in one of the pools, stands the 
famous old manor house, Tabley Old Hall, built in 1380 by John 
Leycester ; for the Leicesters and Warrens have held the land 
since 1272. True is their motto ‘“Tenebo.” The Hall is in 
beautiful preservation, showing far more evidence of loving care 
than is too often the case in these ancient homes. It is full of 
antiquarian treasures—beautiful, quaint, and interesting. Tabley 
House, the present Hall, was built by Sir Peter Byrne Leicester, 
son of Sir John Byrne of Timogue, Queen’s County, who married 
Meriel, the daughter and heiress of Sir Francis Leicester of 
Tabley. Sir John 
Byrne was head of 
the “very old and 
high-blooded sept of 
the Byrnes,” being 
in fact ‘*The 
O’Byrne,” a_ title 
which descended to 
the third Baron. 
Tabley House was 
built about the year 
1766. In the, centre 
of the larger pool 
there is a picturesque 
little tower which 
was erected about 
the same time, and 
which is shown in 
the paintings of the 
spot by Turner and 


Ward. 
Many are the 
honourable names 


connected with the 
family, not least 
amongst them Sir 
Peter Leicester, 
Bart., the deservedly 
well-known Cheshire 
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antiquarian and historian, who was 
born in 1613 and died in 1678. The 
first Baron de Tabley, Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, was a noted patron 
of British art. Anyone with money 
and ‘position can become an art patron ; 
but only an artist could do what Sir 
John did, for he could distinguish merit 
in the works of unknown struggling 
painters, and his’ ever-ready help 
gave many of them their necessary lift 
in life. Not a few of these artists bore 
witness to his good taste by becoming 
world-famed R.A.’s. He travelled in 
Italy with Sir R. Colt Hoare, Bart., a 
literary man of considerable standing 
in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, whose writings are read and 
valued to-day. Sir John was grandson 
f Sir Join Byrne, whose son took the 
1ame of Leicester. The first Lord de 
Tabley married Georgiana Maria, 
laughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Cottin, 
ind god-daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, ‘* whose loveliness and singular 
iccomplishments at the age of sixteen 
ire the theme of universal panegyric,” 
and whose portrait, in the character of 
Hope, was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Sir John also took keen 
interest in the natural history of his 
home and surroundings, and paved the 
way for the deeper researches of his 
grandson. But perhaps the most 
worthy of note of all was the third 
and last Baron de Tabley, Sir John Byrne Leicester Warren, a 
man of singular abilities and endearing character. His natural 
modesty prevented him from receiving during his lifetime the 
just reward for his work; but now we know what we have lost. 
His accomplishments were many, and whatever he took up 
he did thoroughly. Many of his poems are classically beautiful ; 
all are delightful reading, and show great talent. As Le 
Gallienne says, he wrote ‘living poetry.” Warren’s “ Book- 
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plates ” is now the standard work on this popular and interesting 
study. Numismatics, too, became one of his hobbies; he 


collected in Constantinople, and elsewhere, when travelling in 
the East with Lord Stratford, and afterwards published a small 
but useful work on Greek Federal coinage. His scientific mind 
quickly grasped and accepted the teachings of Darwin and 
Wallace, and asa botanist he ranked amongst the first of his 
day. His ‘Flora of Cheshire,” published by his sister, Lady 
Leighton Warren, not only exhibits untiring zeal and great 
scientific knowledge, but shows also how he loved the plants 
themselves, counting them his friends. He was indeed a student 
of Nature. 

Lady Leighton Warren shared with him this love of Nature, 
and consequently Tabiey is to-day what the late lord would 
have had it be—a sanctuary for wild creatures and flowers, 
where they can live in peace, secure from the ravages of ruthless 
trippers and collectors. Here the teal, driven from nearly every 
other place in the county, breed every year; here the otter and 
kingfisher are not grudged the few fish necessary for their 
wants; here since 1871 has flourished one of the two last 
Cheshire heronries. Lord de Tabley rests in the peaceful 
country churchyard of Nether Peover; upon his grave trails 
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THE HERONS’ COLONY. Copyright 
one of his loved rare brambles; upon the head-stone are these 
lines, from his own poem “ Misrepresentation " 
‘© Peace! There is nothing more for men to speak ; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease.” 

Every year from fifteen to twenty pairs of herons nest in a 
clump of chestnuts and other trees on the margin of the upper 
pool. This clump of trees stands by itself on the more open 
side of the pool; on the far side is a thick covert, and along one 
margin are scattered trees, but the herons keep to the one 
favoured spot. A brook enters the lake through a beautiful 
marsh—* Botany Bay,” a favourite botanical hunting ground 
of the late lord—where the water-rail nests in peace. In the 
dense reed-bed that fringes one side the reed-warblers sing 
through the summer, their lovely deep nests supported on the 
tall reed stems. Coots, moorhens, and great crested grebes find 
shelter for their nests in this reedy fastness, and on the moat 
that surrounds the Old Hall the dabchicks tend their families of 
fluffy little chicks. Canada geese and swans, originally intro- 
duced but now quite wild, rear their young on the islands and in 
many secluded spots in the surrounding coverts. The handsome 
Canada goose breeds in many parks, but nowhere have we seen 
so great an abundance of nests as at Tabley. Within the woods 
the tits, creepers, and woodpeckers fear no marauding boys, and 
the blue streak as the kingfisher glides past tells how here at 
least it can safely tunnel in the sandy margins of the streams. 
The blackcap and garden warbler eniiven the woods with their 
melodies; at night the brown owl sounds his tuneful hoot, and 
the nightjar churrs as he lies 
along the bough above his 
mate in the bracken. The 
brambles and wild roses, Lord 
de Tabley’s special favourites, 
are tended still with loving 
care; the plants he cherished 
most still grow where he 
watched and studied them. 

In winter the northern 
wildfowl swarm on the quiet 
waters—pochards, tufted ducks, 
and shovellers—while gulls and 
terns pay regular visits from 
the coast. Redshanks, green 
sand-pipers, great northern 
divers, and other stragglers 
sometimes come, and the noble 
osprey has been seen upon the 
lake. The pot-hunting gunner 
is not met with here. Kites, 
too, formerly visited the park, 
and perhaps nested, though 
these much-persecuted birds 
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a grand sight, but a very common one here, to see a dozen or 
twenty gaunt grey herons stalking across the rough pasture of 
the parkland, a flock of screaming peewits wheeling overhead. 
And the herons do not do much harm, for the brooks are full of 
trout and the pools of coarse fish. Around the margin of the 
pools may be seen the remains of a few bream—comparatively 
useless fish—but we have never seen any other; and the 
pellets thrown up by the herons, which lie thick beneath their 
nesting trees, are mainly composed of the fur of water rats. 

The nests vary considerably in size, for the birds repair and 
add to the old structures, and many of them are immense masses 
of sticks. The rooks and jackdaws steal the sticks when they 
get a chance, to save themselves the trouble of searching for 
suitable nesting material; in the old tower are some big collec- 
tions of sticks, piled high on the floors of the empty rooms, and 
on the summit of these hoards the grey-headed jackdaws make 
little round nests and lay their green mottled eggs. When 
standing on their bulky nests the herons look insignificant birds, 
but when they unfold their broad expanse of wing, and fly off 
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with a loud “frank,” they do not Jook so small. The flying 
heron, with neck drawn back, bayonet-beak pointed forward, 
long legs trailing behind, and slowly flapping wings, is a noble 
bird indeed. When the pale blue eggs are hatched, and each 
nest contains a family of awkward-looking, amusing, and hungry 
youngsters, the heronry is a busy scene. The parent birds are 
kept constantly on the go, flying backwards and forwards to 
supply the wants of their ravenous children, who hail their visits 
with shrill and querulous cries. The clonking Canadas, the 
clucking coots and moorhens, the quacking mallards, and the 
croaking grebes all add to the joyous clamour as they tend their 
several families, while round the border of the pool the pretty 
sand-pipers whistle their cheery ‘“ kitter-nee-dy.” 

The heronry is gradually increasing year by year, we are 
glad to say. Long may it continue to prosper! Long may the 
herons, teal, and water-rails, the kingfishers, nightjars, and 
otters, and all the other wild birds and beasts, receive the 
benefit of the kindly protection afforded them on the Tabley 
Kstate. T. A. Cowarp. 





TWO MAIDS AND A MAN.—II. 


IN THREt PARTS. 


By EVELYN 


HERE isa lane about a mile in length, which turns off 
from a wide highway on the hills near our village, 
and at once begins to ascend gently through the 
surrounding woods. 

It ran once between high banks that leant back to 
crowning lines of trees, and spread broad grass-grown bosoms 
for the holding and the sheltering of mosses, wild strawberries, 
many harebells, and little lavender-tinted scabious. 

Underfoot it is rough and rutted ; in some places, where the 
winter rains have washed the soil down, appear patches of 
an uneven paving, the origin of which it is difficult to surmise in 
an old lane that leads nowhere, and apparently never did lead 
anywhere, save to fields and further lanes. The spring days 
here were even more lovely than in the other roads in the valley. 
The spring seemed to flash up that lane like an electric spark 
when it finds a wire, and all the length of its sheltered deepness 
was growing and blowing and opening, while outside the slow 
unfolding of the season still went on laboriously. Here lovers 
came. Perspiring, self-conscious, and beaming, they walked in 
couples on Sundays and holidays. They met with loud guffaws, 
or amiable comments on the weather and meaning smiles, 
according to the shades of difference, so slight and yet so strong, 
in their respective stations. But for no one, high or low, did 
they remove the flat hands that grasped each other’s 
backs. 

The lovers walk there no more; the spring creeps but slowlv 
from lonely plant to desolate bush along the scarped and 
flattened banks. The wild woods on either side have been 
bought, and turned into ‘‘estates’’—sorrowful transformation for 
those whose only heritage is the earth. On one side a high 
painted fence of wooden stakes, and on the other closely-barbed 
wire, mark the guarding of the woods from all save those who 
slay therein. 

But in the days of my childhood the “ families ” and their 
fences were not; and here, on the Sunday afternoon following 
the conversations before recorded, Saul Tharborough and Mollie 
came walking. It was late, and the other couples had gone home 
to tea, as this couple had guessed they would have done. Saul’s 
arm was round Mollie’s waist, but they did not move with the 
awkward jolt of the usual village pair when thus interlaced. 
Mollie’s slight figure swayed with the young man’s even steps, 
moving closely, yet with a certain serene independence, in the 
circle of his arm. Her own hands were both in her muff. 
Saul was so tall that, though she herself was not short of stature, 
his shoulder made the background for her dreaming face. 

He was as well built as he was tall. Others in higher 
ranks of life might have agreed with the girls of his own in 
thinking him good to look at. He carried his head well up, and 
his straight, calin glance had a singular intelligence and confidence, 
as befitted one who was lifting himself steadily, by that irresistible 
double leverage of gifts and determination, from rung to rung 
of the ladder of life. His mouth was strong, and his head fine. 
Something in his face, probably his thoughtful cold eyes, gave 
the effect of an unawakened nature—of a nature still, in some 
matters, in the shadow of a dream. 

“This paving puzzles me,” he said, suddenly pausing over 
a patch of flags that showed between the wet brown roughnesses 
of the lane’s surface. ‘‘It runs the wrong way if it was meant 
for paving and draining. Transversely, you see.” 

‘‘\What does that ’ere mean? ” asked Mollie, in her sweet 
high voice, touching the worn old stones with her foot. 
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*“‘ Across the lane, not down it,’ answered Saul. ‘ Don’t 
say ‘that ’ere,’ Mollie, dear.” 

“The people as laid ‘em, an’ the people as trod ’em— 
lovers p’r’aps, like you an’ me, Saul—is dead so long ago, poor 
things,” said Mollie, tenderly. ‘I often think of that. I don’t 
know why I should be sorry for ’em !”’ 

“They were very bad road-makers if they meant these 
stones to pave this lane,” said Saul. ‘ You shouldn’t say ‘the 
people as laid ’em,’ Mollie.” 

‘“‘ The people that laid them,” said Mollie, obediently ; then, 
her mood changing, with a laugh: 

‘“You an’ me’s alive now, Saul, anyway. More than once 
alive, twice alive, for we’ve got two lives each now. Oh, ’ow fast 
the spring’s a-comin’! ’Ark to that thrush. ‘Is singin’ is like 
fire. » Let’s sit down a bit, Saul.” 

“It’s wet, I’m afraid,” said Saul. 

‘* Not on the bank,” said Mollie, ‘on that there ledge ’alf- 
Way up.” 

» As they began to help each other up the bank, a figure 
standing in the wood just above them sank suddenly and noise- 
lessly to the ground, and lay there absolutely still. 

The thrush, which had paused to watch them with a cocked 
head and a wise eye, concluded that they did in no way impair 
the landscape he found so inspiring, and forthwith continued his 
rapturous runs and calls. 

“« Saul,” said Mollie, suddenly, resting her chin on her palms 
and her elbows on her knees in her favourite position, ‘ they say 
I’m hugiy. AmI?” 

“ Ugly, not hugly,” said Saul. 

A slight frown, underneath which ensued a sudden twinkle, 
darkened Mollie’s eyes. The next instant it cleared in a frank 
smile. ‘* Well, ugly,” sheagreed, amiably. ‘I don’t mind your 
tellin’ me when I speak wrong, Saul, so long as you only do it 
when we're alone. I wants to learn. Oh, Saul, I wants to 
learn! I’ve always wanted it for my hown sake, an’ now | 
wants it for us both. If Miss Gray ’ad only stopped on at the 
school I should a learnt, I think. She give me so many books, an’ 
told me what things meant. Shall I hever—ever—learn to speak 
like you, Saul, do you think ?” 

‘“¢ Of course you will,” said Saul; ‘you've the voice of a lady 
now, as sweet asa bell. It struck me the first time 1] heard 
it,” 


Mollie’s lips curved in a soft little smile. 

*« An’ did you speak as bad as me once ?”’ she asked. . 

“Did I speak as badly? Worse, when I was a youngster, 
I expect.” 

“Who learnt you different, Saul?” said Mollie, pondering. 

“It was talking with Mr. Heath, the gentleman I told you 
of, who had me educated when the Board School found I was 
some good at mathematics. And with Mr. Howell, my tutor. 
And, then, lots of the men in my line, with whom i have been 
thrown a good deal, are gentlemen, you see.” 

Molly looked at him wistfully. 

‘« But you was like us once, wasn’t you?” she said; ‘ poor 
an’ that.” 

“Much worse than you,” said Saul, with a laugh. “1 
haven’t the least idea who my parents were, to begin with. Mr. 
Heath rescued me out of a London slum; but since I finished 
my education, a year ago, I’ve been on my own,” he finished, 
contentedly. ‘I won’t take a penny more irom him. He’s been 
good enough already.” 
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** And what are your friends like, Saul ? ” asked Mollie, stili 
with her thoughtful eyes upon his face. 

** Well, really, I haven’t any, Mollie,” replied Saul, puffing 
meditatively at his pipe. ‘I’ve been working too hard to make 
friends with anyone, except in the way of business.” 

Silence fell upon them for a little while. Mollie had turned 
her eyes away. ‘Then she roused herself. 

“ But am I—ugly, Saul?” she said. ‘ You ’aven’t told me 
yet.” 

“Ugly!” repeated Saul, in some wonder; then, with a 
laugh, as the full significance of her question dawned on him: 
“You ugly, Mollie? No, of course not!” 

** Still, I s’pose I’m not so ’andsome as Mary Straker?”’ said 
Mollie, with a half-resigned, half-humorous sigh. 

“Ts that that big, forward girl, who always seems to be 
getting in my way?” 
said Saul. 

“But she’s ’and- 
some, Saul,” persisted 
Mollie. 

‘«« She may be,” said 
Saul, indifferently. “I 
haven’t looked at her.” 

“Well, I thought 
you ’adn’t,” said Mollie, 
sighing again. ‘I can't 
think why people keep 
‘arpin’ on ’er so. An’ 
mother says I aint— 
aint—kind enough to 
you, Saul.” 

“ Kind!” repeated 
Saul again, in puzzled 
accents. 

“TI can’t lie down 
for no man to walk 
over me, like some 
girls do—not even for 
you, Saul,” said Mollie, 
emphaticaily, ‘ though 
[ know you're miles 
above me. An’ if you 
wanted a girl as ’ud do 
it, you'd ’ave to go 
nelsewhere. An’ I 
should let you, too.” 

** 1 don’t remember 
ever having expressed 
a desire to walk over 
you, Mollie,” said Saul, 
serenely. 

‘No, you ’aven’t,” 
said Mollie, calming 
down with a_ sweet 
laugh. ‘An’ I don’t 
believe you ever would 
do, either; but, you 
see, you're goin’ very 
‘igh, Saul, aren’t you?” 

“Just ashighas I can 
get,’’said Saul. “Well?” 

“Well, can I come 
as high as you?” said 
Mollie, slowly. 

“Step by — step 
every inch of the way,” 
said Saul. ‘‘ What are 
you suddenly asking me 
all these questions for, 
Mollie dear?” 

‘They aren’t my qucstions,” replied Mollie, resignedly. 
“T shouldn't a thought of ’em by myself at all, ’specially the 
mes about Mary Straker. But they was put in my ’ead, so 
| thought I’d better get ’em out.” 

“ Well, now forget them,” said Saul, calmly. 

At that moment a youth came round the corner of the lane, 
ind, seeing then, stopped below them. In every line of his 
igure it was evident that he was the lost half of a couple. He 
iad new pale yellow boots, a green tie, and a cap of a large 
‘artan, sewn upon the top with a strange device of a feather- 
stitched velvet heart. He looked about eighteen, and he was 
short and weedy. 

“* Heggscuse me, Miss Shepherd,” he said, turning an 
inxious and perspiring countenance upwards, “but ’ave you 
seen Miss Straker hanywheres? She was to ’ave met me at 
this corner, an’ I’ve been waitin’ round it hover a nour.” 

‘No, I ’aven’t,” said Mollie. She looked down with some 
dignity upon Miss Straker’s young man. His social position 
was hardly such as to warrant him addressing her, even with 
humility. Then her relenting, humorous smile broke out. 
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‘“‘ There ’asn’t been no one up this lane for the last ’alf-’our,”’ 
she said. ‘* You’ve missed each other, I’m atraid.’’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Shepherd,” replied the young man, 
sorrowlully, but firmly. ‘I heggspects it’s done a purpose, an’, 
as sech, I’m goin’ ’ome. Miss Straker won’t catch me a waitin’ 
for ’er round no corners no more.” 

‘‘ Mary Straker seems in the air,’”’ said Saul, with a short 
laugh, as he watched the departing figure of the injured swain. 

‘¢ She’s not a very good girl,” said Mollie. ‘ You can’t ’elp 
thinkin’ it. Now she'll make a fool of that poor boy, I s’pose, 
an’ ’is people is quite respectable. Still, I sometimes thinks it’s a 
pity no one don’t try to ’elp’er, an’ be kind to ’er,” she added, 
meditatively. 

The sun was low when they rose to go. As Mollie took the 
first step down she suddenly caught sight of the thrush that had 
been singing so pas- 
sionately through — the 
late afternoon. She 
stuod arrested, a smile 
parting her lips, her 
sharp little chin raised. 

“There ’e is, the 
little, little thing,’ she 
said, tenderly. 

‘* Mollie,” said Saul 
at the moment. His 
coat, as he began to 
descend, had caught on 
a tough snag. He 
could go neither back- 
wards nor forwards; 
for a moment he stood 
still, expecting Mollie 
to release him. But 
Mollie was listening to 
and watching the thrush 
in the opposite elm tree. 
She neither saw nor 
heard anything — else. 
Seeing he was to get 
no help, Saul twisted 
himself round with an 
awkward and uncom- 
fortable movement, un- 
hooked his coat, and 
jumped to the ground. 

‘“*Come on, dear,” 
he said, relighting his 
pipe in the hollow of 
his hands. Mollie 
roused herself then and 
followed him, and the 
two went briskly away 
down the lane together. 

Three minutes 
after they had dis- 
appeared a figure crept 
out from beneath the 
undergrowth to the 
edge of the bank. It 
rose to its full height, 
and the thrush on the 
elm stopped singing 
suddenly. It was the 
figure of a girl—a girl 
with a large, coarsely- 
moulded face of great 
beauty, a form of 
unusual height and 
rarer splendour of line, 
and a head of s:rong. bright and curling hair. She stood erect 
lor a moment, and locked down the lane with eyes afire with 
rage and longing. Then from her parted lips broke a fierce 
uncontrollable whisper. 

‘‘ An’ that’s the way she ’opes to keep ‘im, is it? Oh, she’s 
a fool! a fool! ’Er young man? ’E’s ’er governess! What 
does a man care what a girl says nor ’ow she says it, if ’e loves’er 
proper? It isn’t for ‘er speakin’’eloves’er! Big an’ forward, am 
I, Saul Tharborough ? That’s better than skinny an’ proud 

Her bosom heaved ; she caught her breath. 

‘“«’E ’asn’t looked at me yet. "E spoketrewth. If’e ’ad——! 
Them as looks at me once looks twice. Oh, ’e doesn’t know 
what a girl is yet, but ’e shall do, ’e shall do! Walk over’er! 
"E might kill me if he liked—-—-” Suddenly she broke off and 
sprang down the bank. At which startling movement the thrush 
spread his wings silently and flew away into the quiet depths of 
the woods, where no track for human teet brought the jar and 
rush of human passions. 

“It’s ‘is, it’s “is! I’ve seed him wear it. Now I can speak to 
‘im. She’s done for.” 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTING WATER-LILIES. 








E return to a subject that can never wear threadbare through 
constant repetition. Watcr gardening in England is still in 
its infancy, and many are still unaware of the beautiful 
coloured Water-lilies and plants for the water-side that may 
be grown easily by lake, pond, and stream. When the 
history of gardening at the end of the nineteenth and 

beg'nning of the present century is written, a distinct era will be formed by 
the introduction of the hybrid Nymphzas from English and foreign raisers, 
hybrids that have brought to the lake and pond surface the glorious colouring 
of tropical species. Their acquisition has transformed many an ugly lake into 
a garden of living beauty, with flowers of rich and tender colours, as delightful 
as anything in the hothouse and conventional ‘‘ summer bedding.” The Water- 
lilies are happier in a quiet sheltered lake than in quite open water, and they 
are not flowers for the large domain only, but for gardens of even moderate 
size, where they are more under control than in extensive lakes visited by rats 
and other enemies cf water flowers in general and Nymphzas in particular. 
In a sheltered, yet not over-shadowed, lake the plants make rapid growth and 
bloom with wonderful. freedom through the summer until the cool autumn days 
make full flower development impossible. 

In planting Nymphzas, put them into old baskets, filling these with a soil 
made up of loam and old Mushroom-bed manure. About one foot of water 
will suffice, keeping the small-flowered species and _ var-eties towards the margin 
and the larger hybrids, such as chromatella, albida, and carnea, in the centre. 
It is not wise to crowd the lake surface. Let each plant develop its natural 
beauty, and one spreading group would suffice where often three are now 
floating upon the water. The following notes were contributed by the great 
Nympheea rai-er, M. Latour Mar:iac, to the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society (he is speaking of Water-lilies for tanks): ‘‘A depth of 2ft. is 
enough for the tanks. A bed of earth 6in. deep on the bottom of the basins 
will be sufficient for the culture of Water-lilies. It ought to be as free as 
possible from gravel and stones. The best earth is 1ather heavy loam from the 
garden or meadow, but earth composed of leaf-mould and alluvial soil is also 
very suitable. One can also make a mixture of them, but it is better not to 
put with them any fresh manure which is still undergoing fermentation. With 
regard to choice of water, that which comes from a stream or river is to be 
preferred, though that from wells will do. When the water is taken from 
running springs it ought in summer to be turned off, so as to keep the 
temperature of the water the same as that of the air, for it is essential to 
remember that Nymphzas thrive best in stagnant water, or, at least, in a 
very gentle current. In stocking a fresh tank the object should be to 
obtain, by a harmonious combination and sequence of shades and colours, 
a generally good effect, and for that purpose plants with high stalks 
should be avoided, as that would destroy the general view. It is 
necessary, also, to suppress confervee and certain under-water plants which are 
clogging and clinging, such as Chara, Vallisneria, Elodea, and Potamogeton, 
which live at the expense of the Water-lilies without adding anything to the 
picture. I have only to complain seriously of the ravages committed by two 
kinds of larvae, the one black and the other white, produced by certain small 
yellowish butterflies, which deposit their eggs on the floating leaves. These 
larva, at first almost invisible, grow to about the thickness of a wheat-straw, 
and cevour the foliage 
during the night. They 
are very clever in hiding es 
themselves during the day, rd 
laying fragments of the : 
leaves on their bodies, 
and covering themselves 
up with pieces of lemna 
or arolla. Their devasta- 
tion would be very serious 
if it could not be easily 
stopped by pouring on 
the surface of the water 
some drops of a mixture 
of three-quarters  colza 
oil to one quarter of 
paraffin, a sufficient dose 
to poison and destroy 
them without hurting the 
plants.” 

The beginner in 
Nymphzea culture with a 
large lake should make a 
start with the four beautiful 
Marliac hybrids, which 
are not expensive, strong 
crowns costing a_ few 
shillings only apiece. It 
must be remembered that 
they make a_ robust 
growth. Albida is magnificent; its glistening white fragrant flowers when 
fully open are almost a foot across. A group of this is a brave sight in the 
midday sun, with its big flowers seated as it were amongst the dark green 
leaves. Carnea is similar, but, as the name suggests, flesh colour, and with 
the fragrance of vanilla; and chromatella differs in its soft yellow colouring. 
Thus we get three distinct colours-—white, flesh, and yellow : sufficient to change 
the dreariest lake into a ga:den of sumptuous beauty, for these big Nymphzeas 
are sumptuous. There are a host of smaller Nymphzas, such as Robinsoni, the 
delightful little white-flowered pygmzea, and the canary-coloured Helvola, a 
variety of it, and one may add gloriosa, sanguinea, Signouretti, ellisiana, sphzero- 
carpa, and the beautiful white tuberosa. N. odorata, so named from the sweet 
perfume of the flowers, has given rise to many varieties. In this group may be 
mentioned the rosy carmine exquisita, gigantea, rubra, and the pretty yellow 
sulphurea. For growing intubs, pygmzea and the variety Helvola are the best ; 
they are ideal tub Nympheeas, and their culture in this form is so simple that we 
wonder the amateur gardener who only glories in a back garden does not add 
these delightful little water flowers to his collection. A little loam and old 
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manure will suffice, and a strong plant costs only a few shillings. The reward 
is great in the abundance of flowers, which are of use for the house. It is not 
generally known that the Nympheeas are beautiful table flowers. Floating in water 
they have quite a refreshing and natural effect. The writer is still planting by 
the mirgin of an old moat, and hopes before the summer is over to have enjoyed 
garden flowers in this moist spot. A large group of the scarlet Lobelia Firefly, 
the most brilliant of a brilliant race, has been planted on a slope near an old 
bridge. The effect will probably te very unusual, and certainly startling 
in intensity of colouring. Our experience is that these scarlet Lobelias enjoy 
moisture. We well remember a magnificent mass of the variety Queen Victoria 
a few years ago in the public gardens at Yarmouth. Such a blaze of colour will 
never be forgotten. This Lobelia is of exceptionally strong growth ; the stems 
are leafy, of a chocolate colour, and the flowers intense crimson, a remarkable 
association. As we have written before, the water margin should not be some hard 
and ugly stone, brick, or cement edge, where no flower life can exist. In not a few 
gardens and parks some ugly stone is considered sufficiently interesting and 
beautiful as a margin to the water. A world of flowers is thrust aside when 
opportunities of introducing moisture-loving plants are not regarded—plants thai 
provide a procession of flowers from the earlv spring until the threshold of 
winter—the Irises, the larger Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua), Japanese 
Primroses, the Globe-flowers (Trollius), and those that live in the water, as 
Buckbean, Arrow-head, and a host of things that occur to mind when thinking 
of some natural stream coloured with the flowers that are only happy in moisture, 
PEACH DAGMAR. 

«¢J.” writes: ‘*I cannot understand why this Peach is not more generally 
grown. It hasa splendid constitution, is a constant and heavy cropper, and 
the flavour is excellent. Added to this it is remarkably handsome, the colour 
being vivid red. I have never forced it early, but I used to grow it in a second 
early Peach house, where it did wonderiully well, the fruit coming to maturity 
in a comparatively short time, and that too without much artificial heat. It is 
2 grand exhibition Peach, and one of the best for amateurs to grow.” 


Mr. L. ALLEN SHUTER’S 
FLAT-COATED 


RETRIGQVERS, .. 


HE popularity of the flat-coated retriever has increased 
so greatly during the last few years that the breed has 
become one of the very strongest features of most of 
the great dog shows. As a field dog, moreover, the 
flat-coated variety is most popular amongst sportsmen, 

as he is an extremely tender-mouthed dog for the most part, is 
brimful of intelligence, and possesses a most amiable disposition. 
In addition to these extremely high qualifications, this breed has 
an excellent constitution to recommend it, a result being that the 
puppies are easy to rear, and develop into nice serviceable 
animals, so that they can retrieve a hare over a gate without any 
difficulty or mauling. 

In spite of the popularity which he enjoys, the flat-coated 
retriever lays no 
claim to long descent, 
as he admittedly 
bases his origin upon 
a setter and a New- 
foundland cross, and 
only began to work 
his way to the front 
rank in the dog 
world some _ thirty 
years ago. Before 
that time, however, 
his admirers had 
discovered that they 
had produced a 
sporting dog, the 
merits of which 
would be recognised 
in due course, and, 
thus encouraged, they 
wisely proceeded to 
improve their strains, 
with the result that 
the dog of their affec- 
tions has attained a 
position which his 
supporters in the early seventies could scarcely have expected. 
No doubt, moreover, the gratification of his earlier friends will 
be increased by the reflection that the flat-coated retriever has 
attained the popularity heenjoys, and thus repaid the attention they 
devoted to his production, by sheer intrinsic merit, for few varieties 
of dog have been so little ‘ written up’’—possibly in this case 
because the breed was good enough to do without it—as he has 
been, and yet he is probably the most popular of all the sporting 
breeds. 

Amongst the numerous owners of high-class flat-coated 
retrievers, Mr. L. Allen Shuter of Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, 
Kent, occupies a deservedly high position, as few breeders and 
exhibitors have been more successful with their dogs than he, 
whilst his decisions as a judge of the variety invariably command 
the respect of those who show under him. To allude to 
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Mr. Shuter’s kennel without making an allusior 
to his departed Champion Darenth would be 
an almost unpardonable omission on the part 
of a writer upon the flat-coated retriever, as 
the old dog not only probably won more prizes 
and championships than any representative of 
his breed, but kept on defeating younger 
opponents and_ siring some _ remarkable 
specimens of his breed until he had far passed 
the usual span of canine vigour, if not life. 

It may here be observed that not only is 
any departure from the greatly admired flatness 
of coat a decided fault in connection with this 
breed, though a wave was not in the least 
degree objected to a generation or so ago, in 
the early days of the variety, but there are 
other essential points to be sought for in 
selecting a retriever for either work or show. 
To begin with, he ought to be a sizable dcg, 
as a small one is not likely to possess sufficient 
power to get through a long day’s work which 
is sometimes of a very arduous nature. He 
should also own a powerful back and loins, for 
in addition to the tax which is made upon his 
strength, the retriever has often to jump gates 
and other obstacles; whilst for carrying heavy game, such as 
hares, it is very necessary that his jaws should be powerful. 
Then, too, there are legs and feet to be considered, for no matter 
how good a dog’s top may be, it will avail him very little if his 
limbs and joints are too weak to carry it, and consequently the 
ideal retriever should have plenty of bone, straight fore legs, and 
sound joints. Above 
all things, if the dog 
is required for work 
in the field, as most 
retrievers are, it is 
absolutely essential 
that he should be 
tender mouthed, for 
an animal which 
mangles his game, 
and thereby ruins it 
for culinary purposes, 
is obviously useless. 
It is, therefore, un- 
fortunate that no 
test of the mouth 
can be made at dog 
shows, as it is 
impossible to form 
any opinion on this 
point by mere 
observation, though 
any indications, 
which are sometimes 
to be found, of 
bulldog blood should 
ensure their possessor being at once discarded, as such animals 
cannot be expected to be tender mouthed. 

At present one of the chief lights of Mr. Shuter’s kennel 
is Champion Horton Rector, a son of Darenth out of Black 
Blossom, and now about two and a-half years old, so just upon 
his prime. He is a medium-sized dog, and, as will be seen from 
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HORTON VIOLET. Copyright—""C.L." 
the accompanying illustration, he is simply perfect in his coat, 
whilst possessing also a grandly shaped long head, very dark 
eyes, small, well-set ears, and the very best of legs and feet. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Horton Rector became 
a champion when only nineteen months old, thus establishing 
a record in the retriever show-ring, which he held until 
he was deprived 
of it by his son 
Champion Black 
Quilt, who won 
the title when a 
month younger, 
though Rector, who, 
by the way, has won 
five championships, 
beat him as recently 
as Earl’sCourt Show. 
Mr. Shuter’s great 
dog is a_ capital 
retriever in the field, 
being very quick and 
keen, with a tender 
mouth, his little 
weakness being a 
disposition to be 
rather too fond of a 
hare, whilst as a stud 
dog he promises to 
exceed the successes 
achieved in this 
direction by his sire 
Darenth. 

Horton Thyme, a daughter of Dandie and Shine, the 
well-known show bitch, was not exhibited until she was 
eighteen months old, when she appeared at Richmond, 
taking first prize in the open class. Since then she has 
only been out twice, winning three seconds at the Crystal 
Palace and one at Earl's Court, where she competed in 
tne open class. This bitch’s strongest 
points are her head and _ coat, 
which are exceptionally good. Horton 
Violet, another of Mr. Shuter’s 
best bitches, was bred by Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeny, and is by his 
Hero out of Molly, the latter’s dam 
being own sister to Champion Etta. 
Though a superb brood bitch, and very 
useful in the field, she has never been 
shown; but a proof of her merits is 
evident not only from the illustration 
which appears of her, but from that 
of her litter of puppies by Horton 
Rector, as amongst these juveniles 
there appear to be two or three of 
quite exceptional merit. Unfortunately, 
Horton Chaplet, an own sister to 
Horton Rector, was not in the kennel 
when our photographs were taken, 
whilst Horton Mairs and Sweet Fern 
were both down with distemper at the 
time; so it is impossible to give 
illustrations of a _ trio of bitches 
which would have been most interest- 
ing to admirers of the flat-coated 
retriever. 
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HOAR CROSS, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


THE SEAT OF ‘ 


The Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram. — 


HE manor house of Hoar Cross in Staffordshire is one of 
the two magnificent seats which are possessed by Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram, the other being Temple Newsam in 
Yorkshire. These great domains were united through 
the marriage of Mr. Hugo Meynell of Hoar Cross, 

erandfather of the late Mr. Meynell-Ingram, with the Hon. 
Elizabeth Ingram, daughter and co-heiress of Viscount Irwin. 
What Hoar Cross lacks in historic memories or the greatness 
of ancient architecture, it may be said to have compensation for 
in the advantages of beautiful and commanding situation. Tor 
Temple Newsam, where unfortunate Darnley was born, in the 
days when the Earl of Lennox possessed it, lies within about five 
miles of the smoky town of Leeds, and something of the sombre 
pall extends even to that superb structure, which was raised by Sir 
Arthur Ingram in the times of Charles I., and still, in the open 
battlements thereof, according to the pious custom of the time, 
may be read the words, ‘* All Glory and Praise be given to God, 
the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, on High; Peace upon 
lSarth ; Goodwill toward Men; Honour and true Allegiance to 
our Gracious King; Loving Affections among his Subjects; 
Health and Plenty within this House.” 

The Staffordshire manor house is a noble mansion also, cast 
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in the same mould of style, but of more modern date. It lies in 
a picturesque region of the county to the west of the road from 
King’s Bromley to Sudbury, and on the borders of Needwood 
Forest. The situation is extremely fine, being an eminence 
commanding entrancing views of the surrounding country, with 
the well-wooded and attractive grounds of the house in the 
foreground, and the lofty tower of the fine church, which Mrs. 
Me ynell- Ingr. um erected in memory of her late husband, Mr. 
HugoF rancis Meynell-Ingram, M.P.,whodied in1871,a prominent 
object in the prospect. Anciently the family of Welles was in 
possession here, but only their memory remains, and the present 
noble structure has replaced the moated manor house wherein 
they dwelt. In the interesting church of Yoxall, a few miles 
away, may be seen the very fine altar tomb of Humphrey Welles 
of Hvar Cross, and of Mary his wife, who died respectively in 1565 
and 1584, as also a brass of Thomas and Joan Welles, 1509, and 
others. In the ancient Needwood custom of the hobby-horse 
this family was formerly honoured; for the dancers carried on 
their shoulders reindeers’ heads, and bore the arms of Welles, 
and of Paget and Bagot, the great landowners hereabout. This 
was a forest custom, continued at Abbot’s Bromley up to the 
Civil War. The whole district was more or less covered with 
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wood, but was chiefly enclosed 
at the beginning of the last 
century. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time the forest was twenty-four 
miles in circumference, and in 
1658 contained 47,150 trees, 
besides hollies and underwood. 
The Meynells succeeded 
the earlier family of Welles 
at Hoar Cross. They claim 
descent from the great Norman 
baron Hugo de Grandmesnil, 
who, with his brother, founded 
the abbey of St. Evroult, and 
of whom much is said in the 
pages of Orderic. It had been 
intended to place the abbey 
between Grandmesnil and 
Falaise, but, by the advice 
of William Fitz-Giroie, the 
founders’ uncle, the actual site 
was selected. The sons of 
Hugo went to the Crusade, 
but are believed to have dis- 
played cowardice at Antioch. 
The great Hugo is said to have 
died at Leicester in 1093, and 
Orderic says that his body, 
preserved in salt, and well 
sewn up in an ox-hide, was 
conveyed to Normandy and 
buried by the abbot and 
convent on the south side 
of the chapter house at St. Copyright 
Evroult. Gilbert de Mesnil 
established the stock from which the family at Hoar Cross are 
descended, and Williams, Hugos, Roberts, Richards, and others 
succeeded one another in the long line of descent. Hugo of 
Langley Mesnil represented his county in five Parliaments under 
Edward III., and his son, another Hugo, was raised to the 
dignity of the Bath for his services at Cressy and Poitiers. 
Gerards, Ralphs, and Johns followed, and Godfrey Mesnil, or 
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Meynell, had a son Charles, who fell in the cause of the Stuarts. 
Charles’s brother, Francis, an opulent banker, was the father of 
Godfrey Meynell, and grandfather of Lyttelton Meynell, from 
whose second son Hugo came the Meynells of Hoar Cross. 


That gentleman, like several of his ancestors, was High Sheriff 


of his county in 1758, and it was his son, Hugo, who married 
the heiress of Temple Newsam. The late Mr. Hugo Francis 
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Meynell-Ingram was well known for his public spirit and great 
position among the landed gentry of England, and his widow, who 
now holds the estate, was the daughter of the first Lord Halifax. 

The house at Hoar Cross, as has been explained, is com- 
paratively modern, but it was built at a good period, when the 
spirit of Tudor and Jacobean domestic architecture was well 
understood, and the lofty gables, cupolas, chimneys, and mullioned 
windows are all excellent in style and execution. The parapet 
which crests the walls, and surrounds the topsof the projecting bays, 
is a pleasing feature, and the details are excellent throughout. 
Interesting as the structure may be, it is our purpose mainly 
to direct attention to the pleasure grounds and gardens. These 
have an unusually varied and everywhere beautiful character. 
A pleasing fancy 
has directed the 
arrangement, 
and has invested 
the several parts 
of the grounds 
with singular 
attractions. On 
one side of the 
house’ broad 
lawns extend for 
some distance, 
shadowed by fine 
trees. On another 
hand are steep 
descents leading 
to well-hedged 
enclosed spaces, 
radiant with a 
varied wealth of 
flowers, and 
delightful 
throughout the 
year. Then, 
again, there is a 
formal, planned 
garden, based 
upon the princi- 
ple of the square, 
with a fountain 
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piece, and well-kept beds and geometrical paths filling the space. 

There is enough here, indeed, to charm the most fastidious in 

every line of gardening. Perhaps nothing, however, is so 

attractive as the grand hedges of yew, which are kept in superb 
order, and in denseness of growth could scarcely be excelled. 

In some places they are cut as with embattlements; in others 

they are pierced as with loopholes; but everywhere they are as 

fine as we could well wish them to be. It will be remembered 
that when the Queen enters the Duke of York’s garden at 

Langley, in “ Richard II.,” she asks of her ladies: 

‘* What sport shall we devise here in this garden, 
To drive away the heavy thought of care?” 

One would say that, in the garden at Hoar Cross, no 
necessity would 
arise to turn to 
bowls or other 
diversions, for 
the garden itself 
is entertainment 
enough. Shake- 
speare had in 
his mind various 
enclosed gardens, 
wherein were 
often well-kept 
bowling - greens 
where fortune, as 
he says, would 
sometimes in 
those speeding 
spheres run un- 
kindly ‘’gainst 
the bias,” and in 
that same scene 
the gardener bids 
his servants 
**Cut off the heads 

of too-fast-growing 
sprays, 

That look to» lofty 
in. our Common- 
wealth ; 

All must be even 
in our govern- 
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To which one of the servants replies: 
‘«Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as a model, our firm estate ? 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds.” 

We may see that at Hoar Cross the weeds are few, that 
the heads of the too-fast-growing sprays are kept within the 
measure of the gardener’s command, and that the well-grown 
and well-kept hedges give that character of enclosure which was 
so much valued, though it may be remarked that in this varied 
pleasaunce the broad expanses are consonant with the modern 
spirit also. The pleached walk of lime is one of the finest 
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examples in England of that class of 
work, and may be commended as well 
worthy of imitation. The Staffordshire 
gardeners have ever been famous for 
their skill in handling trees and bushes 
to decorative advantage. Old Dr. Plot, 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum and 
professor of chemistry in the University 
of Oxford, whose “ Natural History of 
Staffordshire ’’ was published in 1686, 
has much to say upon this matter. We 
could wish he had given some direct 
account of the gardens existing in his 
time at Hoar Cross, but his allusions 
to some features which he noticed in 
the county are interesting. He remarks 
that the people there seemed to take 
great delight in topiary work, in which 
he doubtless included tine hedges, and 
he says there were examples at Mear, 
Aspley Moreton, and Willbrighton ; 
also at Brewood Hall, the seat of Mr. 
Ferrers Fowk, where he saw a great 
whitethorn hedge between the gardens 
and the court, as well as animais, 
castles, etc., formed arte topiaria. The 
‘“‘wren’s nest,” in the ‘hort-yard,” 
seemed to him a neat piece of work, 
cut in that form out of a whitethorn, and 
capacious enough to receive a man to sit 
ona seat made within it for that purpose. 
A yew tree was in the garden there, and divers branches issuing 
out of it, formed a spacious arbour of a square figure, of which 
each side measured about 5yds., but within not exceeding roft., 
and ‘cut on the top with a loop and crest, like the battlement of 
a tower, adorned at each corner by a pinnacle, over which is 
wrought a canopy out of the middle branches about two yards 
diameter, which is carried up again first to a lesser gradation, 
and then terminates at the top in a small pinnacle.” Other fair 
plantations of trees and walks in Staffordshire does worthy 
Dr. Plot describe, and especially in the garden of Mr. Scot 
at Great Barr, Lord Massareene’s garden at Fisherwick, 
and Sir Francis Lawley’s at Cannal, as well as young ones of 
silver fir at Mr. Chetwynd’s at Ingestre, but none of them 
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equalling the successes of Sir Richard Astley at Patshull, where 
the walks were from 11yds. to 14yds. broad, and 148yds. and 
150yds. long, curiously planted on each side with double rows 
of elms. The Staffordshire men were also accustomed to cut 
vistas through the trees for the advantages of the prospect, and 
to lay out pleasant lawns. 

Evidently the old skill remains in the county. What 
could we wish better than the straight yew walk at Hoar Cross 
with the arch of greenery, or the more open walk to the great 
outlook, or, again, than the long western avenue, with the loop- 
holes, or than the noble and finely-cut approach to the church ? 
There are some architectural adornments in the gardens, like 
the terrace balustrades, with the monogram of the Meynell- 
Ingrams, and the urns and vases, which here and there are 
features of distinction, lifting up glorious masses of flowers 
against some dark background of trees. The old Italian cistern 
or well-head is one of those interesting features which are found 
in English gardens, though perhaps 
nowhere so attractively as at Kingston 
Lacy, Dorsetshire, which has been 
illustrated in these pages. 

Enough has been said to show 
that at Hoar Cross, more than at some 
places we have described, a certain 
catholicity of taste has enabled the 
charms of various styles and different 
lands to be brought together. What is 
particularly satisfactory is to find the 
garden so well and carefully tended. 
Nothing is wanting for its completeness 
and perfection, and the estate may 
serve as a model. The gatehouse isa 
picturesque feature, and there are 
many other things upon which we 
might have dwelt. 

It remains only to refer to the 
munificence and good taste which Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram displayed in erecting, 
on an eminence near the house, in 
1872-76, the Church of the Holy Angels, 
which has been alluded to, to the 
memory of her husband. Its presence 
adds distinction and character to the 
grounds, and it is in itself a finecruciform 
building of red stone, in the Decorative 
style of the fourteenth century, erected 
from the design of Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A. The chancel and chantry  Copyrignt 
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chapel are very beautiful, and between them, beneath a mag- 
nificent arch, is a fine altar tomb of alabaster, with the shields 
of Meynell, Ingram, and Wood, and angels in the niches. The 
nave and aisles are of two bays, and there are north and south 
transepts and porches, while the great central tower, which is 
seen in several of the pictures, and is about rroft. high, has a 
peal of six bells. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram has also promoted and 
supported an orphanage for twelve boys in the village. 


PHEASANT REARING.—II. 


O realise the limitations of book knowledge one needs 
to be a tyro who, on the strength of a well-thumbed 
handbook, has embarked on the rearing of some kind of 

livestock. Be his book’s directions ever so copious, there will 
arise, before he has gone far, some unprovided-for contingency 
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which will test his powers of resource. It is possible to write a 
routine for the management of sitting hens and of pheasants’ 
eggs, but when the eggs are once hatched it is of use only to give a 
few general directions as to the treatment of the pheasant chicks. 

Let it be supposed then that the chicks are hatching out 
well, and that the rearing-ground begins to be dotted over with 
coops. This rearing-ground in itself requires consideration, as also 
do the coops. Pheasant chicks must not be reared in the same 
field for more than two consecutive years, neither must the field 
have been used just previously for poultry, for if these rules are 
disobeyed there is danger of an epidemic of gapes or of some still 
more deadly disease arising from the tainted ground. 

It is desirable that the rearing field should be protected from 
the north wind, and, if possible, from the east, but it is important 
that the coops should have the benefit of the morning sun. Again, 
the ground must not be damp, for young pheasants are subject 
to cramp and quickly succumb when attacked by it. Perhaps an 
orchard is the most satisfactory rearing-ground. The grass is 
not very valuable, and therefore there is not somuch waste. The 
trees, if not planted too thickly, while protecting the chicks from 
the midsummer sun, will also let in enough of it to warm them 
in the early morning. Besides, there is generally in an orchard a 
good deal of insect life, which is deleterious to the trees but good 
for the birds. 

Birds usually do better on grass than elsewhere, but I have 
had a very successful season on seeds; for although on them, 
owing to a want of insect life and young green, the birds did not 
grow at first, still they did not die, and when once they did start 
they grew wel!. Ifadry, suitable field cannot be obtained, a piece 
of woodland, from which the underwood has been cleared, makes 
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a good substitute. Indeed, if birds go wrong for apparently no 
reason, or do not grow, a change to such a piece of jand will 
often prove a remedy when all changes of food have failed. It 
is in any case well to have a rearing-ground, if possible, near the 
wood into which the greater number of the birds are to go. For 
one thing, they are always inclined to work back to where they 
were reared ; for another, if the wood is adjoining, as the birds 
grow the coops can be shifted daily towards the wood until they 
reach the ride in which they are to remain. 

If a grass field is used for rearing, rides should be mowed 
through it and the coops placed on the edge of them, a bough 
beside each coop. ‘The birds find shelter and insects in the long 
grass, can sun themselves on the rides, and hide in case of danger 
under the bough. It should be a strict rule that each coop be 
moved its width each day, and in placing the coops out they 
should not be put too near together, for some hens are much 
better mothers than others, and are far more energetic in calling 
their chicks. If the coops are close together, while the chicks are 
quite small one hen will draw so many from other hens to 
herself that she will have more than she can cover properly. Of 
course, if coops are far apart this will happen as the chicks grow 
larger and wander more, but then it does not matter so much, as 
they do not need the warmth. Coops should only be heavy 
enough to be strong. Large coops are of no advantage, as the 
hens should not be large. It is well that one of the slats in the 
front of a coop should pull up, and also that one of the planks 
on the roof of the coop should be made to slide up. 

For the first two days a pen should be placed in front of the 
coop, so that the young chicks cannot stray away and get lost. 
It is also important that no strangers should be allowed near a 
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newly-put-out coop; indeed, the feeder himself should be very 
careful about going up, for if the hen is in the least frightened 
she is sure to tread on her chicks. Another source of annoyance 
to the keeper is the loss of chicks from being trodden under foot 
by strangers. It is wonderful what a lot of chicks even a lady’s 
small foot can account for. 

If the rearing-ground does not adjoin the wood into which 
the birds are to go, the keeper must catch up the birds as soon as 
he sees that they are beginning to sleep outside their coops, or 
he will have trouble in getting them at all. Catching birds up 
is troublesome work, and frequently bootless in all senses of the 
term. A nasty night has to be chosen, so that the birds may be 
in their coops, as a shutter has to be silently placed before 
the faceof each coop. The movable plank at the top of the coop 
is then invaluable for getting the imprisoned birds out without 
injury. The ride in the wood in which the birds are finally put 
should be wide and sunny. 

Of course the keeper’s hut should be placed where he can 
see all over the rearing-ground, which should never be left for 
any length of time night or day. Water should be handy, as all 
utensils should be kept scrupulously clean. These should be a 
chopper for chopping firewood, a cauldron, two large mixing 
pans, a small box with a perforated zinc bottom, a mill, a lamp for 
warming the hut, and some horse-cloths for the keeper to sleep in. 

About food for pheasant chicks there is a great divergence 
of opinion; for, while some men have a list of foods which, if 
given here, would make this article far exceed its permitted 
limits, others say that a simple diet of ground corn and egg is 
all that is required. The truth is that everything depends on 
the season and the keeper. It is never desirable to use much 
spice in food; indeed, in some seasons 
a perfectly simple diet is sufficient. In 
cold, damp weather, however, the birds 
require some help, and then stimulants 
are needed. A good keeper will know 
as soon as his birds begin to ail. He 
will make a rule, when moving the coops 
each morning, of looking carefully at 
the chicks’ mutes, or droppings. If 
they are healthy all is well, but if they 
are not firm enough he will give a little 
rice, or something else. “Again, when 
he feeds he will see that none of the 
chicks are moping with  fluffed-out 
feathers. For a chick’s feathers should 
fit as well asa well-made suit of clothes. 
It is when the feathers are coming that 
the birds are most likely to need help, 
the most critical time being when they 
are getting their head feathers. If they 
come through this time safely they 
are not likely to go wrong. 

My own game food bill is simple— 
eggs, ground oats, rabbits’ flesh boiled, 
and game meal are the staple foods, 
there being as well rice, crissell, with 
a few pounds of fenugreek, powdered 
aniseed, and a still smaller quantity of 
pepper and linseed. Later on a few 
sacks of dari, and then wheat and maize. 
Hard-boiled eggs are given until the chicks’ strength is fully estab- 
lished, the other staple foods being added. The eggs are prepared 
by being pressed through perforated zinc, after which process they 
look like numbers of small worms. Boiled rabbits are put in 
the mill and ground up. The poultry-meal and rabbit are 
continued until the birds’ head feathers have been grown. Of 
course a variety of flavouring and food of a proper consistency, 
not too dry and not too moist, help to make the chicks eat. My 
keeper feeds four times a day until the coops leave the rearing- 
ground, and then three times until the birds are pretty 
well. Just a pinch is a sufficient feed for each coop at first, 
but more than a handful should be required before the end of the 
time. To throw down too much food when feeding is worse than 
not to give enough, for if food is left about it gets stale, and 
the chicks are sickened by it. When food is thrown down the 
chicks should run for it, and not listlessly pick a little. Before 
leaving the subject of feeding, it should be mentioned that a 
handful of maize should be given to each hen daily. It should be 
boiled before being used, as it is then more easily digested, and, 
being moist, alleviates thirst. 

Opinions differ as much on the subject of water as on that 
of food. My keeper gives his birds no water for the first week, and 
then only a limited quantity. Otherwise there is danger of their 
being scoured. Certainly this plan has been very successful. 

Having now discussed what points I think may be of use to 
the rearer, I should like, in conclusion, to say that what I believe 
makes more than anything else for success in pheasant-rearing 
is an intelligent interest on the part of the employer in the 
keeper’s, work, and, if possible, a trequent visit to the rearing: 
field. W..F. F. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HE world, probably, 
is not at all more 
contemplative 
than it used to 
be, but certainly 

it addicts itself more gener- 
ally to the recreation of the 
contemplative man. All 
the world, in fact—or all 
the British world—is a 
fisher, and the fisher having 
fished to exhaustion the 
native rivers of his country 
takes an ever-extending out- 
look over further fishing 
waters where fish are less 
sophisticated than at home, 
ind where, in point of size, 
hey are to the salmon of 
the Tay as the salmon of 
the Tay are to the trout of 
1 Highland burn. In the 
id days the traveller’s fish 
tales used generally to be of 
mahseer, a monstrous fish 
inhabiting the rivers of 
India. Of them fables were 
narrated. Now most of the 
‘ish tales of any dimension, 
except a few _ incidental 
‘ictions about the tunny in 
the Mediterranean, come 
rom the other hemisphere 
—the hemisphere that is 
ihe natural habitat of tales 
f the fourth, and other 
unknown, dimensions. The 
best fish tales we have now, 
and the fish of best dimen- 
sions, come from America—chiefly from the Gulf of Florida. 
Some anglers bring home stuffed specimens of their catches— 
even tarpon up to 25olb. weight--vde occasional specimens in 
Mr. Rowland Ward’s shop window. But obviously this is a 
great mistake. If you have the stuffed specimen, with its solid 
inches, what room is left for exercise of the free and unrestrained 
imagination in its measurement. 

The inches, however, are many and the weight is vast, 
quite apart from any use or abuse of the imagination in the 
reckoning. Two hundred and fifty pounds weight of fish is 
liberal, whether at a fish dinner or at the end of a rod and line. 
The tarpon, in point of fact, which is the fish for which almost 
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exclusively the Briton goes out to angle, is not ‘a table fish” 

that is the misfortune about him. There are some of us for 
whom it takes a deal of the edge off the sport to know that we 
can make no use of our quarry when he is bagged, and this not 
merely out of the instinct of gastronomic greed, it is to be hoped, 
but out of a more respectable feeling that it is ill work to kill 
without putting the slain to some good use. llowever, that is a 
matter with which you lay your count when you go out to catch 
these and the like monsters. We may put that all on one side. 
There is another point that the Briton does not enough con- 
sider when he goes to Florida, let us say, or the Gulf of Mexico, 
after tarpon—he does not enough consider that there is abund- 
ance of other fish to be caught on these coasts. 
He goes too much for all tarpon; and he might 
have a much better time if he paid some passing 
attention to these other fishes as well. The 
tarpon, large as he is—even when reduced from 
the imaginative dimensions to the realistic feet and 
inches in Mr. Rowland Ward’s window—is by no 
means the largest of the many fish that may be 
caught on the Florida coast. Acquaintance with 
some of these may be much bettered by a 
perusal of a book called the Giant Fishes of 
Florida, by Mr. Turner-Turner, which Messrs. C. 
A. Pearson have just brought out. It is a book 
about giant fishes, and yet, curiously enough, it is 
a book devoid of giant fish tales. It is all set down 
—all that it boots to know—in the quiet, matter- 
of-fact way that is characteristic of Mr. Turner- 
Turner. Yet the quiet facts are quite gigantic 
enough without embellishment. The letterpress 
of the book, indeed, is little more than notes, with 
a descriptive anecdote here and there explanatory 
of some very extraordinary photographs of these 
fish, taken (both most of the photographs and 
most of the fish) by Mr. Turner-Turner himself. 
Mr. Turner-Turner does not need any introduc- 
tion, in the véle of photographic artist, to the 
readers of Country Lire. Already we have been 
able to give some very remarkable fish photo- 
graphs taken by him, but these were all of the 
comparatively small fish (even the biggest salmon 
being relatively but a minnow) of our own islands. 
One is filled with amazement at the skilful way 
in which he has arranged the giant fish of Florida 
as models for the camera. He explains his 
methods in his book, but his explanation does 
not make the wonder less. He gets all the 
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effect of the fish swimming in the sea, of the rocks and 
alge at the bottom, and of the rough water on top, in a 
wonderful way that looks like magic. Thus he makes a pretty 
and interesting picture-book of it, and also a book that is very 
useful to any novice who is thinking of going out to those parts 
and wants some guidance as to how he should proceed. The 
cost is more moderate than many people are apt to suppose, and 
the hint of most value, perhaps, that is given is to buy most of 
your apparatus on the American continent. Anything that you 
take in has to pay a duty that knocks off any saving in price 
that is made by purchase in London, and the American makers 
know the wants and tastes of their native fishes better than we 
know them over here. 

Mr. Turner-Turner introduces us to methods of catching 
the tarpon other than the quiet and rather dull bottom-fishing 
which is the most generally adopted plan, and, further, the elements 
of excitement clearly are much increased by the numbers of 
boats fishing together in a small space, with the inevitable result 
of immense entanglement of the lines as soon as a fish is hooked 
and begins to run. His description of this is animated to a 
degree that makes one feel as if one were in the thick of it. No 
doubt very much of what he has to tell is known, but what 
a good many will be grateful for, even of those who have 
been out there, are the hints for the passing of some of the 
off days—-days when the weather does not favour the tarpon 
fishing. ‘hen you can go after the king fish, after the alligator, 





HARPOONING A TURTLE. 


after the snapping turtle, after the Jew fish—most monstrous 
and most lazy creature—or after the gigantic ray. About the 
catching of many of these things there is that element of danger 
which makes sport so much more attractive to minds of a 
gallant temperament. The alligator has his jaws, the ray has 
its whip tail, as well as all the opportunities for harm that 
immense bulk as well as immense activity give a fish at the 
expense of the man holding on at the other end. The turtle is 
a creature that we should less expect to be capable of grave 
injury, yet he ‘will snap you off an arm or a leg, and you 
haven't time to smile,” as the old song about the alligator says. 
Also there are sharks, hammer-headed and of the common 
species; there is no end to the fun that you may have, quite 
apart from the tarpon. The Florida Gulf and all the Mexican 
coast teem with fish beyond the imagination of those who have 
not witnessed it. It has happened to the writer of these remarks 
to go out on a jetty that was in course of making half a mile or 
so into the sea. The object was to divert the littoral 
current so as to deepen the channel of one of the great rivers. 
As one went along this jetty and looked down in the limpid 
water on either side one could see that it was all alive and 
packed with fish. They were there in immense numbers and of 
all dimensions and shapes, big fish chasing little fish, little fish 
leaping out of the water to escape them. The sight was wonderful. 

There is a certain fish, and a certain sport, to which Mr. 
Turner-Turner hardly seems to have done justice in his book of 
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the giant fishes. It is the most gigantic of them all, and he does 
give it very honourable mention, and even gives a very remarkable 
photograph of a specimen leaping in their characteristic manner. 
Personally, the wri.er has had no experience of these most 
gigantic fish, the rays, which are locally called ‘sea-bats,” 
from the wing-like spread of the fins and their habit of leaping 
out of the water, as if in flight, but the accounts that he has 
heard of them make Mr. Turner-Turner’s description of a chase 
of a sea-bat, vivid as it is, grow pale. This “bat,” as has been 
said, is a ray or skate of magnitude so gigantic that its weight 
is to be measured by the tons rather than any smaller unit. It 
is said that on a still night in summer you may hear, on the 
Florida shores, a series of resounding reports coming in from the 
sea. These sounds are caused by the “sea-bats” leaping into 
the air, to a tremendous height, and coming down what school- 
boys vulgarly call a “gutter” with all their vast bulk upon the 
water. It is said that you hear these sounds succeeding each 
other at quite regular intervals, as the “‘ sea-bats,’’ pursuing each 
other in a kind of country dance or game of rounders, to which 
they are addicted, leap into the air one after the other in 
succession, pursuing a circular course. Mr. Turner- Turner has 
nothing to say about this country dance. He seems to imply 
that the object of the bat, in making its immense leaps and 
coming down with its tremendous smacks, is to dislodge the sucker 
fish by which all the big fish of these seas are annoyed. That is 
as it may be, but a sucker fish sticks closer than a brother, 
and we doubt a little 
hint of this kind serv- 
ing the purpose of 
dislodging it. 

These’ great 
things, almost 
obviously, are not to 
be caught with rod 
and line. Thecapture 
of them is something 
in the nature of a 
whaling enterprise. 
We go for them with 
a small kind of har- 
poon, like the trident 
that Neptune classi- 
cally uses. itis called 
the ‘grains’? — why, 
there are those, no 
doubt, who know, but 
the present writer is 
not of the number. 
Briefly, what happens 
is this: You are rowed 
to the neighbourhood 
of the ‘ bats” per- 
forming their country 
dance. Then you 
heave the harpoon, 
with correct aim if you 
have made _ proper 
allowance for the re- 
fractive power of the 
water. The harpoon 
is fixed in the bat’s 
flesh, and then the fun 
begins. 

To give an idea 
of the size of these immense rays, it may be said that they 
are credited, by men of sober judgment and _ information, 
with tugging out of the bed of the sea the piers of jetties, 
also with being the agents (sometimes, and rather naturally, 
reputed diabolical) of pulling out to sea, by their cables, small 
ships moored in harbour. The sight ofa ship thus sailing out, with 
no sail set, in a calm, might well confound the Flying Dutchman 
himself. The fish seem to have a liking for pulling with two 
beak-like mandibles at any more or less fixed object that they can 
catch. Mr. Turner-Turner has none of these Munchausen-like 
stories to tell, stories, however, which in all probability have a 
good deal of foundation in fact, so much stranger is truth than 
fiction. A fish of these dimensions, one, moreover, that is 
capable of presenting so great a width and surface of resistance 
to the water, naturally makes little account of a row-boat of the 
size in which it is most convenient to fish for the sea-bat. He 
tows the boat whither he will with a speed that takes its nose 
well-nigh under water. It is to be understood, too, that at the first 
rush of the fish the coils of rope go out with some speed, and it 
is as well not to be caught up in a loop or tangle of the rope as 
it goes. Then the fish may jump. Of course the chances are 
very many that he does not jump beneath or just into the boat, 
but always there is the off chance that he may do this, which is 
wholly undesirable. As a rule, after running you a few miles 
out to sea, he will make a turn and take you back again, and 
after a little more of this manoeuvring for his pleasure you 
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begin after a while to be able to make him accommodate himself 
in some measure to your pleasure. He will go more and 
more as his strength fails in the direction that you wish 
him to go. He may come near the boat so as to give you 
a chance of striking him with a second harpoon, which 
means more loss of blood and strength. Finally, he yields 
to you so far that you can bring him gently in to the shore, 
and may engage the services of a team of oxen to haul him 
upon land. There is less delicacy in all this fishing than in 
catching the Test trout with the dry-fly, but there is almost as 
much excitement. H. G. HuTcuinson. 


APTAIN MAHAN’S article on ‘* Motives to Imperial Federation ” 
in the National Review is par excellence the topic of the moment, and 
it is one which every thoughtful man or woman in this country and 
the Colonies should read, but perhaps it hardly lends itself to dis- 

cussion in these columns, which, except on occasions which are imperative by 
reason of their urgency, are mainly non-political. This is hardly one of those 
occasions, Ireland, a conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was the 
influence which forced the germ of Imperial unity into vigorous life, and that 
the Home Rule agitation and the feeling which formerly moved the Southern 
States are akin, are the foundation of Captain Mahan’s argument ; and that part of 
the subject is not by any means pressing now, If it had been there might have been 
a necessity for pointing out that to compare the Irish Home Rule question to the 
projected secession of the South was magus componere parva in a very distinct 
fashion, and that, since there is no slavery in Ireland, the analogy was somewhat 
deficient in completeness. Then the other question raised by Captain Mahan, 
whether the Colonies will demand a share in controlling the foreign policy of 
the Empire and undertake corresponding obligations, is one of extreme 
delicacy, likely to become more pressing, but not yet at fever heat. Colonial 
criticism of Imperial policy, except on fiscal questions, is rare except in New 
Zealand, and even there it proceeds principally from the mouth of Mr. 
Richard Seddon. To him it will do no great harm to meet Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Barton, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Coronation time, and there is no reason 
why I should add to the difficulties of the conferences which will take place by 
preliminary discussion. The article, however, is very striking. 

In the A/onthly Review the article on ‘* Mr. Rhodes and Greater Oxford ” 
is unsigned, and presumably by the accomplished editor, and the opening pages 
are unnecessarily vague; but the whole amounts to an eloquent plea, based 
upon intimate and affectionate knowledge, for the value of the Oxford spirit 
and for the genuine character of Mr. Rhodes’s admiration for it. As for the rumour 
that ‘* this will does not, in fact, represent Mr. Rhodes ’—cold water is poured 
upon it. It can have been advanced only by some veritable idolater of paradox 
whom we might expect to argue that the sun is the moon, or that the globe is 
flat. One passage I do not understand. The author speaks of the effect to be 
produced ‘* by the introduction of so many scholars—the addition of 200 to 
about 600 already there,” which is surely all wrong, for I will not do the writer 
the injustice of supposing that by ‘‘ scholars” he means only the undergraduates 
who have obtained exhibitions or scholarships. To keep to the same topic, 
Professor ‘* Tommy ” Case writes, in another review, an article of great value 
which reminds the world that Mr. Rhodes has given these scholars to Oxford, 
and not Oxford to these scholats, and that there could be no greater mistake 
than to trim and prune the Oxford garden, to give it a new ‘lay out,” so to 
speak, for the sake of these new students. The plea is, one hopes, unnecessary, 
but it is made in admirable taste and with great force by one who embodies, 
perhaps more completely than any of his contemporaries, the many sides of the 
Oxford spirit, the robust as well as the elegant and cultivated sides, and the 
traditions of Oxford. To return to the A/onthly Review—for the two articles about 
Mr. Rhodes in the For¢n7ghé/y are of another character—there remain some articles 
of exceptional interest. Mr. Donald Tovey contributes an elaborate and intelligent 
appreciation of ‘* Joseph Joachim: Maker of Music.” Then Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
ander the clever title, ‘* Speaking to the Psaltery,” tells us ‘* A friend, who was 
here a few minutes ago, has sat with a beautiful stringed instrument upon her knee, 
her fingers passing over the strings, and has spoken /o me some of my own poems, 
and some verses from Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ and Sir Ector’s lamentation over 
the dead Lancelot out of ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ Wherever the rhythm was most 
delicate, wherever the emotion was most ecstatic, her art was the most beautiful, 
and yet, although she sometimes spoke to a little tune, it was never singing, 
never anything but speech.” <A pretty picture to which the italics, mine of 
course, add the necessary touch of humour. 0, for the pencil of a ready artist 
to depict the lady with her beautiful instrument, and the enraptured poet 
listening while his verse was thus recited to him. Who would not write an 
article of gratitude after that? But seriously there is something, though not 
much that is new, in the idea. For myself, I have the misfortune to be 
fastidious in my admiration of poetry, but Shelley’s ‘ Skylark,’ one of the pieces 
chosen by the friend with the ‘‘ beautiful stringed instrument ”—after all, she 
could not have recited to any other, for you cannot play the flute and speak 
simultaneously—is my gem of poetry, and every stanza in it has had its half- 
formed tune running in my brain for many a year. Even had I the science of 
music I could not write down the cadence, languorous and melodious, of 

** Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-winged thieves.” 

It is indefinite, untranslatable, Lut there it is. From this he goes on to 
explain the instrument of Mr. Dolmetsch, half psaltery and half lvre, and the 
manner of working with it. A fascinating article. And one may say the same 
of the continuation of Mr. T. A. Cook’s theory of the relation between Nature’s 
spiral formation, particularly in shells, and art, especially in architecture. He 
makes it very clear that Leonardo had, at any rate, devoted eager study to these 
spirals of Nature. Whether his view that Leonardo imitated conscious y, and 
that he was left-handed, be absolutely correct or no makes litule difference to 
the delight of the article which, by the way, is beautifully illustrated. In 
** An Unknown Humouris ,? Mr. E. V. Lucas gives some shrewd extracts from 
a privately printed book of the last century called ‘‘Country Conversations.” 
One would like to read the whole book. It has the country atmosphere in 
per‘ection. Mr. Alfred Ollivant continues his story of Danny, the faithful 
Dandie Dinmont, and it grows more pathetic than ever. 

A very notable article on the late Mr. Rhodes is that by Mr. Iwan Miiller 
in the Fortnigh/dy, the main part of which, and certainly the principal interest, 
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consists in reminiscences of the conversation of the dead man. He was always 
thinking, sometimes silently, sometimes aloud, and what he said was the 
continuation of his silent thought, and that thought was always of his religion, 
and his religion was his life’s work. Best of all is Mr. Miiller’s reproduction of 
the report by Rhodes of his confidential communication with the Kaiser: 


‘¢* Well, Mr. Rhodes, my section of the railway will be ready in two or 
three years, and I should much like to come and celebrite the junction with 
your system, but as that will be impossible, I will send someone to represent 
me on the occasion.’ 

‘© * No, sir,’ said Rhodes, ‘your railway won't be ready by that time. 
I don’t know, sir, anything about your Germans at home, but those out in 
Africa are the most lethargic, unprogressive people in the world, and I am sure 
it will take them many years to start their railway.’ 

‘* This was unconventional enough, but there was worse to follow. 

“* «Before I go,’ said Rhodes, ‘I must thank you, sir, for that telegram 
(the famous Kruger telegram). You see, sir, that I got myself into a bad scrape, 
and I was coming home to be whipped as a naughty boy by Grandmamma 
when you kindly stepped in and sent that telegram, and you got the whipping 
instead of me.’ ” 

Grandmamma, it should be added, meant with Mr. Khodes the Mother 
Country. If there is, as Mr. Miiller says, no great indiscretion in repeating this, 
one cannot help longing to know what the rest of the conversation was. The 
second article, ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes in Egypt,” is written by Mr. Edward Dicey, 
who does not profess that he ever achieved real intimacy with Rhodes, but 
incidentally and independently it bears out Mr. Miiller’s view. He was always 
talking of his work and of his methods, always busy, always intent on the 
practical side of things. | Well, we can hardly hear too much of this great man 
of our time. 

Space has become so short that only a few words can be devoted to sundry 
books, most of them deserving of detailed treatment. Welcome, thrice welcome, 
isa second edition of Foster Mellier’s Book of the Rose (Macmillan). There 
may be others as good, or better, but I am happy in not knowing them, for, 
tried repeatedly by the standard of practical application, this book has never 
failed me. Its merit, a rare one in books connected with gardening subjects, is 
frankness of expression based upon abundant knowledge. ‘There is little rapture 
in the book, but the directions for culture are precise, the hints to judges are 
valuable, and no rosarian of our time has spoken so rudely or so truly of the 
characters of some of our roses of weakly constitution or irregular habit. 

In At Sunwich Port (Newnes), Mr. W. W. Jacobs is at his best, which is 
to say a great deal. A thread of connected story runs through this series 
of humorous scenes at a humble port. Intimate knowledge is shown of the 
manner of the lives of this half-longshore, half sea-faring community, and every 
page bubbles over with merriment, so that the reader finds himself really 
chuckling aloud as he proceeds. The most genuinely funny book of recent 
years is contained within these Loards. May Mr. Jacobs live and write for ever ! 

7:Rk.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, by the author of ‘ His 
Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII.” (Newnes), is a careful work 
in which the lives of those who are its subject are well and appropriately 
written, and a faithful account of their surroundings is given. It is sure to 
be popular. 

Of Debrett’s Dictionary of the Coronation (Dean and Son) it is enough to 
say that it is cheap—it costs half-a-crown—and that it contains every particle of 
information that anybody can possibly want about the great ceremony of the 
year. Amongst Pressmen alone it should have an enormous sale. 


WIND-FLOWERS 
vy 4 ee 
HE anemone was originally a native of the East. In the 
Levant, and all over the Archipeiago, ‘‘ the borders of 
the fields are covered with wild anemones of almost 
every variety of colour, but they are all single—- 
culture has made them double.” 

The name of the anemone (/'‘herbe au vent, wind-flower) is 
derived from the Greek ‘‘ anemos,” a wind—probably from the way 
it has of for ever quivering in the slightest breeze ; and what name 
could be more appropriate to the delicate fluttering flower, that 
covers everywhere just now our woods and copses, swaying and 
bending in the wind like miniature fieldsof corn? In France the 
anemone has been given the name of ‘ Pasques,” from its 
blooming at the Easter season. Many other plants have been 
called in this way after Saints’ days and festivals. In Sicily the 
little wild anemone is called Fiore di San Francesco, and the iris 
dt San Giuseppe. 

Every flower, just as every bird, has its own special hour at 
which to awaken, and some also to close again; some flowers 
are so extremely punctual in doing this, that the country 
labourers make use of them to tell the time of day. ‘Some 
flowers open very early in the morning, irrespective of weather ; 
others will only open when the sun shines ; while others, again, 
open at night, and close again when the sun is fierce and bright.” 
Many flowers also are so sensitive to weather that they act like 
natural barometers, and much reliance is placed by country 
people in their forecasting. The most noted of these, of course, 
is the little scarlet pimpernel. By noticing if its flowers are fully 
open or shut, fine or wet weather can be predicted. ‘On 
account of its delicate sense of perceiving the proximity of a 
shower and closing its petals before one comes, the pimpernel 
has gained for itself the name of ‘poor man’s, or shepherd’s, 
weather-glass.’”” Many other flowers also have this sensitive 
feeling. ‘¢ The trefoil, cr clover grass, always contracts its leaves 
at the approach of a storm,” and in the same way the frail 
anemone draws its petals tightly together. 

‘Our forefathers asserted that this was the work of the 
fairy who nestled inside the tent of fair leaves, while it drew the 
curtains close round, to protect it from the rain.” 
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In many countries, in ancient times, magical power was 
attributed to the anemone against sickness, and magicians and 
vise men in past days of witchcraft and superstition ordained 
that everyone should gather the first anemone, repeating with 
due solemnity—“I gather thee as a remedy against sickness.” 
The ‘flower was then reverently wrapped in scarlet cloth, and 
kept undisturbed, unless the gatherer became indisposed, when 
it was tied either around the arm or neck of the patient.”” This 
superstition seems even to have extended to England, as is shown 
by the following lines in a ballad : 

‘* The first spring-bloom anemone she in his doublet wove, 
To keep him safe from pestilence, wherever he should rove.” 


Amongst the Greeks and Romans, and indeed amongst the 
Hindus and other Eastern races, different flowers were dedicated 
to individuai deities. The poppy was sacred to Ceres, to 
Artemis the myrtle, and Venus had the anemone, for was 
not the fragile wind-flower supposed to have sprung from the 
tears that Venus shed, when weeping beside Adonis, as he 
died ?— 

‘* Tears plenteous as his blood she pours amain, 

And gentle flowers are born and bloom around 

From every drop that falls upon the ground, 

Where streams his blood, there blushing springs the rose, 

And where a tear has dropped, a wind-flower blows.” 
Desperately wounded by a boar to which he had given chase, 
the ill-fated youth lay expiring on the blood-stained grass, 
where he was found by Venus, who, overcome with grief, 
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determined that her fallen lover should hereafter live as a 
flower : 
‘*. , . so sudden fades the sweet anemone. 
The feeble stems to stormy blasts a prey, 
Their sickly beauties droop and pine away. 
The winds forbid the flowers to flourish long, 
Which owe to winds their name in Grecian song.”—Congreve. 
We are told that this ‘‘same legend is ‘referred to by the 
Spanish poet, Garcilaso, who attributes the red anemone to the 
blood-stains of Adonis”: 
‘* His sunbeani-tinted tresses drooped unbound, 
Sweeping the earth with negligence uncouth ; 
The white anemones that near him blew 
Felt his red blood, and red for ever grew. 
Anemones, to do well, must be constantly moved. The 
roots should be taken out, divided, and well dried in the sun, 
and even if kept out of the earth some years will grow and 
propagate. Perhaps the hardiest and easiest to grow is the 
brilliant and charming Anemone fulgens. Some people find it 
difficult to make this plant spread easily, but let them chop up 
the roots in small pieces with a spade and spread it all about the 
bed, and the more this is done, the more freely and faster will 
this anemone grow and bloom. 

A nursery gardener in Guernsey had some of it amongst 
his other bulbs, and wishing to get rid of it, he dug it about, and 
chopped it up, and threw it about his land. After that he never 
could get rid of it; the field became a mass of scarlet bloom, 
and he had to give the piece of land up to it entirely. 


POLO NOTES. 


HE polo season has fairly begun, and 

although the match at Ranelagh on 

Saturday the Old Cantabs 7. 
America—was undoubtedly the chief 

polo event of the week, yet there has 

been some very good play both at 
HIurlingham and at Roehampton. Of course we 
know th:t neither ponies nor men are really fit 
at the beginnins of the season, but condition 
does not take long in coming to either when 
once regular play begins. The Ranelagh Club 
has been fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Gill, whose excellent management of the 
polo club at La Bagatelle, neir Paris, will be 
remembered iy many of our readers, as polo 
manager. He will have the help of Major 
Morris, late of the Central India Horse, which 


has always been a polo regiment. —_T’oth grounds 
seem to me to be in particularly good playing 
order Everyone will note the smoothness of 


the turf on the new ground, while polo managers 
will envy the strength of the gras, which looks 
as if it might defy even a wet season. The 
new ground was used on Thursday, May Ist, 
for the first time this season. A number of 
people showed their appreciation of the new 
pavilion and its pleasant verandah. Tse whole 
of the polo team of the Royal Horse Guards 
were gathered there except Captains Warde 
and Meade, who are in South Africa. Mr. Hornsby came up from Grantham 
to play for the club against the Household Brigade. The rest of the club 
team was made up with Mr. Frink Hargreaves, Captain Greathed, and 
Mr. J. B. Dale. For the Household Brigade there were the two Messrs. 





COM:NG IN TO CHANGE PONIES. 





A THROW IN. 


Brassey, Captain Fitzgerald, and Mr. Marjoribanks. The soldiers were in much 
better form than the civilians. Although no scoring was made in the early 
period, the Household Brigade always held their opponents, and eventually 
won easily by four goals)to one. The back play of the soldiers was very 
good, Mr. Marjoribanks playing a strong defensive game. 
His back-handers were full of power and well directed. 
When his side were attacking he went boldly up into 
the game, Captain Fitzgerald, who is one of the quickest 
of No. 3 players, dropping back at once. In fact, the 
combined play of these two was the interesting feature of 
the match. Good back players are scarce, but if Mr. 
Marjoribanks cares to give the necessary time and trouble 
to the game, he can undoubtedly make a first-class No.4 
player, Mr. P. W. Nickalls and Mr. C. D. Miler being 
the others who are most notable in that po-ition in a team. 
As is usual with the Royal Hor e Guards, the ponies were 
of high class. Captain Fitzgerald’s many - coloured 
Argentine is a marvel of handiness; Happy Boy, a grey 
that originally came from Spring Hill, is both fast and handy: 
while Mr. Marjoribanks’s dark brown The Owl took my 
fancy very much, both as to looks and performance Mr. 
Hornsby had some very smart ponies out of the big team he 
keeps at Grantham ; a brown (Sweet Briar) with curious 
speckled hind fetlocks, and a gre: (Prodigal) that looked 
like carrying weight found favour in the eyes of critical 
spectators. 

Ranelagh is looking its best now, and the possibility 
of dining there well and cheaply at short notice in the 
new open-air dining ground—which, I may say, is as 
sheltered and comfortable almost as the dining-room itself 
—should make the club more attractive than ever to polo 
people. Mr. G. A. Williams still remains the general 
secretary, which is most satisfactory to members, who 
have so many kindnesses to thank him for. 

: The new club at Roehampton is likely to become very 
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A RUSH BY OLD CANTABS. 


popular with polo men. It has three grounds, all good, and the one 
furthest away from Barnes Station appears to me only to want very little 
time to be one of the best near London. A natural level, the soundest of 
turf, and surroundings of the most beautiful description, are all in its favour. 
The view from the Roehampton Club pavilion is one that few plac:s so near 
town can boast of. The ground rises gently towards Richmond Park, and gives 
the effect of tree-clad hills rolling away into the distance. ‘The polo, though last 
week it was little more than members’ games, was interesting. When eight men 
who really know the game play together, it mitters little what you call them. 
The result is sure to be delightful to lovers of polo. Some additional spice of 
interest was added because we knew that we were looking at some likely 
candidates for the American ma'ches. Mr. Cecil Nickalls playing in good 
form is perhaps the No. I we need on those occasions. Then there was Mr. A. 
Rawlinson hitting and riding as strongly as ever. He was riding the pony 
(among others) that won in the four year old class at the Polo Pony Society’s 
Show at Islington. I thought she appeared to shape well. Both mister and 
pony seemed to delight in the ground, which is a decidedly fast one. The ball 
seemed to me at times to travel very quickly. Lord Shrewsbary is playing 
regularly at Roehampton, and had his old favourite, Venus, out on Monday. The 
famous chestnut mare has wintered well. Both Mr. P. W. Nickalls and 
Mr. C. D. Miller were playing very weil, and it is no disparagement to any 
other player to say that Mr. C. D. Miller isthe best No. 4 of the day. That this 
is Mr. Buckmaster’s opinion was shown in the match on Saturday last against 
the Americans, for he selected Mr. Miller to play baci in the Old Cantabs’ team. 
This game, being the first in which we have seen the Americas play, excited 
a great deal of interest. In fact, it overshadowed the opening of the Hurlingham 
Handicap Tournament, an event which generally draws together those who are 
anxious to see what the form of players is like at the beginning of a season. 
Of the result of Saturday’s match it is difficult to write fairly with the excite- 
ment of a splendid game still stirring one’s blood. The very pace and rattle of 
the ponies and the sticks disturbs our judgment. Yet as the moments pass by 
ad I sit down to think it all over, [ am constrained to say that the American 
players were very much the stronger team of the two. 
They hit harder than our men, they missed much less 
often, their combination was excellent, their attack 
almost resistless. Mr. Foxhail Keene, not bein: able 
to play, arranzed his men as follows: Mr. J. Cowdin, 
Mr. L. Waterbury, Mr. M. Waterbury, and Mr. L. 
Agassiz. Probably Mr. Foxhall Keene himself would 
be regarded as quite as good as or better than some or 
all of these men. They themselves think him the best 
man they have. If this proves to be so, I am of 
opinion that America will very likely win the cup 
We have few, if any, players to equal the two 
Waterburys in combination, nor any team that could 
be absolutely sure of winning against the four men we 
saw last Saturday. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the Americans will necessarily always win because 
on a bad ground they defeated a scratch team. Mr. 
Walter McCreery was, good player as he is in his place, 
outclassed in such company. Mr. Cecil Nickalls’s 
galloping ponies were afraid to act on the slippery 
treacherous surface. They never seemed to stride 
freely, and were notably very slow in starting on 
several occasions, missing thereby several chances. 
Even when Mr. C. Nickalls was in possession he was 
unable to hold his own for pace with the American 
ponies. This, I should think, cannot be true form. 
On the other hand, the American ponies were certainly 
better schooled than any of those ridden by the English 
team, except by Mr. Charles Miller. Santon, Ramona, 
Langosta, ani Sprite—all very handy—did him good service. But if we take the 
teams as they were on Saturday, the English were beaten on just those points in 
which we had thought that we were superior. The American combination or team 
play was unexceptionable, their tactics excellent. Mr. Miller’s defence was the 
strong point of the English team, so the Americans devoted themselves to 
hampering it (it could not be broken down), and with considerable success. 
Then they hit harder than our men, and they are quicker. Indeed, the shortness 
of interval between the perception and execution of a stroke by the Americans 
made our team seem slow at times. In the matter of ‘* off-side,” in these few 
weeks they already understand the rule, and can see an ‘ off-side” and claim it as 
well as anyone. To stick-crooking, forbidden by the American rules, they take 
kindly, and I saw them stop the sticks of the Old Cantabs very cleverly on 
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several occasions. There were two ‘ off-side” penalties 
awarded by Mr. Rawlinson, who is one of the most efficient 
umpires we have, and both of them were given against the 
English team. If we analyse the course of the match, 
we shall see that in the first period there was no 
score, but even then the Americans were pressing. In 
the second they seemed to outride the Old Cantalis, and 
certainly to hit harder than they did. The third period was 
a fine struggle, but the Americans were two goals ahead at 
the beginning and three at the close of it. In the fourth 
Mr. Buckmaster made a beautiful goal, picking the ball"out 
of a mélée opposite the pavilion and hitting a goal in four 
splendidly directed strokes. This goal unluckily had to be 
disallowed, not because there was any fault in Mr. Buck- 
master, but because Mr. McCreery was ‘off-side ” before 
the former player took possession of the ball. The 
Americans claimed it at the right time, but the umpire did 
not hear them, and when his attention was drawn to the 
fact, there was no choice left to him save to declare it ‘* no 
goal.” The two periods that followed, thouzh marked by 
some excellent polo, had no bearing on the result, which 
was four goals to love against the Old Canabs. Of the 
American players we may say that individually they are 
equal to our best. With a wet day and Mr. Foxhall 
Keene for the great match they will not improbably win. 
In any case it will be a near thing, and they will meet our 
best players on an entire equality. 

Other topics seem a little flat after this, but still I may 
note that Mr. L. de Las Casas will not play this season, 
nor Captain Portman Mr. J. Horns' y intends to have a month or six weeks 
of play at Ranelagh, and the Polo Pony Society Council, who have in some 
measure widened the scope of their work by including the native British breeds 
in their stud books and prize schedules, are now considering whether some 
additional title should not be added to the present one. This is in order 
to avoid the necessity for explanations to which the present name leads. 
Practically the society is the only body which deals with the encouragement of 
riding ponies of all sorts or sizes, and it is des rable at least not to conceal this 
by an insufficient title. X. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE First Spring Meeting at Newmarket has been a memorable one, and 
has provided a puzzle for racing men which will keep them occupied 
for many a day. The double victory of Sceptre is one of the most 
rema‘kable things that has taken place on the turf in late vears, but 
it is impossible at present to form any estimate of the real value of 
the performance. At first sight it would seem to stamp the mare as 

being worthy to rank with the very best animals who have carried off classic 
honours. She has beaten fairly and squarely the pick not only of the fillies 
but of the colts of her year, in neither race was there any disturbing element of 
chance, the starts were good, there was no crowding or josiling, the weather 
was good, and though the ground was a trifle hard, it in no way interfered to 
prevent any of the competitors doing their best, yet the result of the two races is 
to leave the tnree year old form in a s‘ate of absolute chaos. The disturbing 
element is Pistol, who ran second to Mr. Sievier’s mare, beating the rest of the 
Two Thousand field quite as decisively as he was himself beaten by Sceptre, 
his previous record having given no reason to believe him cipable of any such 
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THE TWO THOUSAND. 


FIELD FOR 
effort. Out of eleven performances as a two year old he only won twice, and 
that not in the best of company. That he had made great progress during 
the winter was the openly expressed opinion of his owner before he won 
a second-rate handicap race at the Craven Mecting. In this race he ran 
in very good style and won cleverly, but the form was far below that usually 
assoc ated with classic races. At Sandown, in a race of even less importance, he 


was hopelessly beaten, a iot of very moderate animals finishing in front of him 
With these antecedents it was no wonder that 50 to I was going begg ng before 
the Two Thousand, and yet he beat Ard Patrick and all the others who have 
been fancied for the Derby. Ard Patrick was in trouble a long way from home, 
and was being ridden hard from the Bushes onwards, but he struggled gamely 
to the end. 


Behind him all was chaos. Port Blair collapsed soon after the 
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Bushes, and as there seems no excuse for him on the score of 
condition, his failure must be put down to want of staying power ; 
yet those who saw him win on the severe course ending at the top 
of the town in the Craven week were impressed with his stamina 
and determination. The more the form is examined the more 
inexplicable it becomes, and this no doubt accounts for the rush 
made to back Minstead for the Derby, he being the only colt with 
any pretensions who had not been discredited in the race. He was 
another of the winners in the Craven week, the merit in his victory 
consisting in the smooth and easy fashion in which he defeated Game 
Chick. Even this form was knocked all to pieces when Game Chick 
‘finished only fourth in the One Thousand. It is currently reported 
that Ard Patrick is about equivalent to that useful horse: Sweet 
Sounds, who won the race at Sandown in which Pistol was 
unplaced ; and if this further element is introduced into the calculation, 
the student of form as represented on paper can easily arrive at some 
most astonishing deductions. The nett result, however, is that 
whether the three year olds be good, bad, or indifferent, Sceptre 
stands out absolutely by herself, and the easy way in which she strode 
along at the finish does not seem to give any foundation for the 
suggestion that she may not get a mile and a-half. She appeared 
in no way distressed after either of her races. She looked much 
better than at Lincoln, and seemed to carry more muscle, though 
from her obviously high-strung nervous temperament it is easy to 
believe that she may be rather a shy feeder; however, the condition 
in which her owner brought her to the post at Newmarket fully 
showed his capacity as a trainer, and her admirers need have no fears 
on that score for her at Epsom. Great credit is due to Randall 
for the cool and judicious way in which he rode her in both races. 
A good word must te said for St. Windeline, who has grown 
and thickened into a very beautiful mare. She ran on gamely at 
the finish, and will give a good account of herself another day. If Sceptre 
should be at all upset by her race in the Derby, the Oaks should be at 


St. Windeline’s mercy. 

Of the rest of the racing little need be said, though it was, taken generally, 
of good class, and it afforded several very exciting finishes. It was pleasant at 
the present time, when everyone affects to believe that the American style ot 
riding is the only one to ensure success, to see Mornington Cannon, who 
adheres to the style in which he was brought up, win more than one hard- 
fought set-to. That we owe much to the Americans in the matter of jockeyship 
must be conceded, but on a swerving horse or in a closely contested finish the 
English seat has undoubted advantages. The prevalence of swerving and bumping 
at the present day must, no doubt, be attributed largely to the loss of power 
entailed by the new method. The many admirers of that determined horseman, 
Sam Loates, were pleased to see him looking much better, and to learn that he 
can now ride an exercise gallop without his leg causing him any inconvenience. 

There is nothing special to record about the two year olds, though we 
were introduced to a smart youngster of Sir Blundell Maple’s, Colchester, which 
beat the Dunover colt in gallant style, and is sure to score again before long. The 
Golden Wings colt scored his second winninz bracket, his previous appearance 
having been at Liverpool. He is certainly the handsomest two year old which 
has won up to now this season, but ‘‘handsome is that handsome does,” and 
though there is no comparison between them in looks, if the two were matched 
at even weights I think the public would back Lord Dunraven’s wiry little 
gelding Salute to beat him. The latter scored his fourth victory out of five 
attempts, though giving 7lb. to everything in the race, and there were three or four 
who looked as if they could have carried him without an effort, but the ringmen 
shouted **I’ll take two to one, ten to one bar one,” till a few minutes before the 
start, when the money invested on Mr. Joel’s Biddy reduced the odjs on the 
favourite to 7 to 4. The issue was never in doubt. There were several good-looking 
youngsters in the race, particularly Biddy, the Filepa colt, and His Majesty’s 
Omlettina. Several of them ran rather greenly, and can be relied on to 
improve when next seen in public. Unless the two year olds of this season are 
an exceptionally bad lot, Lord Dunraven must be consratulated on having bred 
an exceedingly useful animal. In the March Stakes Padlock II. scored a 
meritorious victory from Sidus, who seemed to have the race in hand up toa 
few strides from the chair. The Merry Wife gelding had shared favouritism 
with the winner, but was not in the firs: three. 

The weather throughout the week was cold and showery, but on Friday 
the wind got round to the south-west, and on Saturday at Lingfield we got the 
downpour of rain which was so badly needed and _ had been threatening for 


several days. In the big race Mr. Platt’s Goldrush beat all the fancied horses, 


starting at 100 to 7 in a large field. Moneyspinner, who had sadly disap- 
pointed his connections at Newmarket, owing largely to the injudicious use of 
the whip, won his race at the nice price of 100 to 12. 

Time was when the Chester Meeting threatened to lose its popularity, an 
event which I should have regretted for personal reasons, for the old Roodle 
course is associated in my memory with many a pleasant party. For there 
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ARD PATRICK TIS RESTLESS. 


congregate, in fine old-fashioned style, all that is best in Denbighshire, Flintshire, 
and Cheshire, and there is one genial host who will remember the epicure’s 
triumph, which he won by introducing cold coots’ ezgs instead of plovers’ eggs, 
at luncheon. There, too, Lord Brampton, when he was Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
used often to be found when he was going the North Wales Circuit, May his 
shadow and that of the Chester week never grow less. MENDIP. 


THE AMATEUR. . 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE remark that golf is a strange game hardly seems, at this time of 
day, of anv striking originality, but the last amateur championship 
illustrated the fact that is familiar in strikingly original ways. If 
things had happened as they ought to have happened on the first 
day—that is to say, if Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Hilton had actually 
been, as morally they were, beaten by their respective opponents— 

there would have been the unusual spectacle of an amateur championship 
tournament with not a single one of the previous holders of the title left in on 
the second day. As it was, both Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Hilton had escapes 
that Lordered on the miraculous, and struggled on a heat or two further, only to 
be beaten in successive rounds by Mr. Fry. But there was a feiture far stranger 
than this would have been, even if it had come off, in this amateur championship. 
If there is one maxim that we have dared to think absolutely and entirely true 
with regard to golf, it is that golf must be learned in youth, that no man ever 
has been, or ever can be, a first-class player unless he learned the game as a 


e . 


boy. Yet of the two, Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Fry, who were left in to play off 


the final of this amateur championship, which had a larger entry than any 
previous competition of the kind, and an entry as good as any other in quality, 
the latter never touched a club till he was over five-and-twenty, and the former 
not until he was a year or two past thirty. That it never is too late to 
learn evidently is a maxim that may fit golf better than we thought. Both 
these men, no doubt, are exceptional pupils, and it is worth notice that 
both are far and away above the average as billiard players. Mr. Fry has been 
amateur billiard champion. It looks as if the sense of distance and direction 
communicated from the eye to the fingers and learned originally at billiards were 
of service to both men in the greater game of golf, for both are notably good 
putters, Mr. Fry, who is the better bi.liard player, more especially so. It 
cannot be said for a moment that either man reached the glorious semi-final 
stage without some strenuous working for his living. Neither found a weak 
place in the draw. It was my own fortune to encounter Mr, Hutchings in the 
second heat. Of the result, the least said is the soonest mended. I had putts 
that were palpably easy to hole at the seventeenth and eighteenth holes to win 
the match, but failure to hole either of them meant 

loss of the match instead. Previously, Mr. Hutchings 

had disposed of Mr. J. M. Williamson, and . sub- 

sequently met and defeated Mr. Lawson, Mr. 

Bramston, Mr. Pollock, and, in the semi-final, Mr. 

Robb. In the last match he played very gallantly, 

after Mr. Robb had holed an iron shot of 6oyds., 

so making himself two up and seven to go. Mr. 

ry showed equal, perhaps better, power of 

‘* staying,” for he went through a very stiff lot, Mr. 

“ Mackenzie, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Hilton (but Mr. Hilton 

was dead out of form), and, in the semi-final, 
greatest victory of all, Mr. Maxwell. Mr. M. Pease 
had previously given Mr. Maxwell a very hard run, 
for both played excellent golf, and the match went 
to Mr. Maxwell at the last hole only. Of course, the 
most interesting meeting in the early heats was 
between Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Ball. The latter had 
beaten the former in the international match; but, 
all through, the championship was to that inter- 
national as a Flodden Field after Binnockburn. In 
the semi-final heat were two English and two 
Scottish players, but the final had to be fought 
out between two Englishmen, of whom neither had 
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of a century old; and a gallant fight it was, that finished with about 
equal credit to the loser and the winner. Mr. Hutchings had but s:ightly the 
better of the first round up to a little more than halfway, when a rainstorm 
broke, and after the storm his play was wonderful. He finished that round in 
75, and was no less than eight holes up on Mr. Fry. Now, eight holes down 
n a single round sounds very bad; but it is quite easy, without playing very 
vadly by any means, to be eight down to a score of 75 on a stormy day. The 
final is a thirty-six hole business, but with eight up and eighteen to play all 
voked over. There is a nice old story of a professional who, after being well 
p on the first half of a thirty-six hole match, was beaten, after all, in the after- 
son. He more or less explained the result thus: ‘‘It’s a great mistake to 
jak’ ony extraordinary preparations fora gowf mautch. I should never have 
ashed ma face between they rounds.” Of course, I do not know whether Mr. 
lutchings did anything as extraordinary as this in the prandial interval, but the 
sult of the post-prandial play was extraordinary enough to suggest that he may 
ave done so. For six holes the match pursued an ordinary course, Mr. 
utchings so far retaining his eight hole lead. Then the extraordinary began. 
r. Fry began putting in a manner that suggested witchcraft. Hole after hole 
r. Hutchings lost, till he found himself but dormy one, and of the last hole he 
ta good hard half‘in four, and so won the match. 

But what a splendid fight! And what a plucky fight on the part of the 
ing player! Even Mr. Low’s fight with Mr. Hilton in the final of last year 
i not equal it The open championship and the scoring methods can give 
nothing like this. Mr. Hutchings, by his win at fifty-three years of age, has 
vated a record which probably, it is safe to say, will stand for some 
ve, unless he himself breaks it by winning next year at the age of fifty-four. 

aid there seenis no reason that he should not. I see that in my remarks on 
f last week I was foreseeing enough to write that I greatly feared Mr. 
itchings, and that he was playing very well. Rarely does golfing prophecy so 
ll fulfil itself. Insome previous remarks I suggested how good the joke would 
if a player whom neither side of the Tweed selected in its team should win 
2 championship. © That excellent joke, too, came near perpetrating itself. 
Mir, Fry was included in the English team and he did not win the champion- 
ip; but ke very nearly did win the championship, and very nearly was 
cluded from the team, being the last selection. So strange a game is golf and 
strange are the ways of selectors. HorRACE HUTCHINSON, 
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AMERICAN WHEAT 
-.. PRODUCTION. 


HEN Sir William Crookes, at the meeting of the 

British Association in 18go, made his remarkable 

analysis of the world’s wheat supply, and drew 

ihe conclusion that we were within measurable distance 
fa time when it would prove inadequate, there was much 
searching of figures by statisticians. It was seen that he 
was on firm ground as far as principle was concerned, since 
population certainly tends to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence ; but, speaking in a year when the officially-returned 
price of wheat in Great britain was only 31s. 11d. the quarter, 
and that representing a rise due to temporary causes, his prophecy 
wore the air of a parodox. Farmers, however, were inclined to 
think that, although actual scarcity probably lay too far off in 
the future to have any personal concern for them, if the American 
demand was really increasing more rapidly than the supply, a 
welcome enhancement of price might not be far off. The latest 
deliverance on the point is fatal to any hope of this kind. It is 
contained in an article on American agriculture contributed to 
the new volumes of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” by Charles 
W. Danby, President of the University of Tennessee. He holds 
that the future will see the American yield of wheat enlarged 
and the product improved, and his opinion is based on the recent 
census returns. These show that the States contain 100,000,000 
acres of ‘‘unimproved”’—that is to say, uncultivated—land already 
enclosed in farms. ‘In the great States of Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas there is still 40 to 50 
per cent. of unimproved land in farms. It is evident that in 
States like these wheat culture is destined to increase greatly.” 
Suppose that in 1933, about the time to which Sir William 
Crookes looked forward, the population of the United States has 
increased to 133,000,000, it would require 700,000,000 bushels 
for its own use, but this could easily be supplied from the sources 
referred to. And, again, there is very great room for improve- 
ment in the yield per acre. ‘‘So long as there was so much 
virgin land to be brought under cultivation, it is surprising that 
it has increased at all, since the tendency everywhere is to ‘ skin’ 
the rich new lands first.” A very great authority, Mr. B. W. 
Snow, formerly one of the statisticians of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, considers that ‘the increase in the 
icre yield of this country (America) has only begun. All that 
has been accomplished in the period under review may be attri- 
buted to improvement in implements for preparing the soil and 
planting the sced. Wheat is grown year after year without 
rotation—except in a few cases—on a third or more of our wheat 
icreage; not one acre in fifty is directly fertilised for the crop, 
and only a minimam amount of attention is given to the better- 
ment of seed stock. If in the case of what cannot be considered 
less than careless and inefficient agricultural practice we have 
increased the wheat capacity of our land by 3:2 per cent. in so 
short a time, what may we not expect in the way of large acre 
yields before we experience the hardships of a true wheat 
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famine?” In the current ‘‘ Year Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture” there is an elaborate essay on the 
best means of growing wheat in semi-arid districts that shows 
how practically the above-mentioned ideas are applied. The 
writer adduces the practice in Turkestan and various parts of 
Russian Turkestan and elsewhere, to show the farmers of the 
States what can be done, and he also figures the variety of seed 
most adapted to an arid or semi-arid soil. Further, the improve- 
ment in the breeds of wheat, though only at its initial stage, has 
already affected the capacity of produce. Taking all these 
things into account, we caunot see that there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the pessimism of Sir William Crookes. On the other 
hand, what is called the improvement of the yield per acre is 
only bringing American cultivation into line with English. 
Here we have no virgin soil, but fertility has to be maintained by 
assiduous cultivation and expensive manuring. That was why 
English farmers were too much handicapped in the competition. 
If in the States they have to plough and manure as carefully 
as ourselves, they may indeed increase the output, but they 
cannot cheapen the price. Thus the British farmer will get 
more on a level with them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VARIATIONS IN BLACKBIRDS’ EGGS. 
(To rHE EpIvor oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

Si1r,—I send the drawings of two eggs taken from a blackbirds’ nest which was 
built in a yew tree close to this house. The nest containe! four eggs—three 
exactly the same as No. 1, and the other as I have drawn in No. 2. Can 
No. 2 possibly be a blackbird’s egg, differing as it does in size, shape, and colour? 
With regard io the drawings, No. 1, I think, is exact. No. 2 should be a shade 
lighter, and the brown should be rather yellower, but is otherwise exact. No. 2 
is exactly regular in shape, but No. 1, on the contrary, is rather irregular. 
A; L..G.,. Bristol 

[We have studied the drawings with care. The answer is yes, such 
variations are common. —ED. } 





A WHITE GROUSE’S EGG. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘*Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—In crossing the moors lately I came upon a brown or red grouse’s nest, 
with ten eggs in, nine usual colour, one was white, same shape and size. 
Never saw one like it before. Is it a curiosity or not? It is a grouse egg, no 
doubt ; hen sitting, and all eggs warm.—-W. Foster, Stainforth. 

{This is not unusual. The white egg was probably the latest laid, and the 
colour of newly laid grouse’s eggs is easily washed off. Rain is the probable 
explanation. Hawks eggs have the same peculiarity, as we have discovered to 
our cost, when carrying one down from a high tree in that time-honoured 
receptacle, the mouth. —ED. | 





THE ORIGIN OF ‘*MONKEY PUZZLE.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The writer of the article in CouNnrry LIFE on the Pencarrow Garden 
appears to have been unaware that the name of ‘‘ monkey puzzle,” as applied to 
the araucaria, originated there. In Sir William Molesworth’s time his friends 
the Grotes— ‘‘ Grote and Grotius ” as they were called by their intimates—were 
frequent visitors at Pencarrow, and on one occasion the remark was made, either 
by Grote or by Sir William Molesworth, that the ways of the araucaria were 
enough to puzzle the monkeys. You will find the account of this in the recently- 
published life of Sir W. Molesworth.—Tuscan, Florence. 


GOLDEN CARP. 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 

S1r,-—-In my garden is a small pond or tank, containing a number of what I 
believe to be golden carp, biggish fish, running from about 3lb. to #lb. We do 
not often feed these fish, for, indeed, they do not seem to want it, but 
occasionally give them a little chopped lettuce, and, more rarely still, a few 
crumbs of tread. They appear to be more or less subject to variations in 
colour, in some cases becoming almost black, in others changing to a very pale 
white, and, especially in the latter condition, often become much bloated. 
Occasionally a death occurs, and in such a case the fish is generally found to 
be covered, or partially covered, with a sort of muccus stuff which when 
rubbed off displays sores. The tank is cemented at bottom and sides, is of a 
uniform depth of a! out 3ft., contains a couple of small rockeries and some 
water-lilies, and is constantly supplied with fresh water. The fish were here 
when I bought the place about four years ago, and I do not believe they breed. 
I shall be greatly obliged if you can give me any information as to the proper 
treatment for these fish under the conditions described, and if you can furtner 
ascribe a reason for the various symptoms described. At certain times the fish 
crowd to one end of the tank, and remain for hours, apparently rubbing their 
noses against the wall, and at such times make no effort to avoid capture by 
hand. It has occurred to me that this attitude may have something to do with 
spawning, and that for such a proceeding shallower water and a gravelly bottom 
are necessary. Any information you can give, or a reference to a competent 
expert, will greatly oblige. —NEWrown, Cheltenham. 

[Perhaps some of our readers will give asthe benefit of theirexperience.—Eb. | 

CLUBS FOR SPECIAL BREEDS OF DOGS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I feel I must write to you on the subject of the paragraphs in your 
‘*Kennel Notes” about specialist clubs. I do not agree with the fact as 
stated in the article ‘‘that the conviction is asserting itself that dogdom is 
being injured by specialist clubs.” On the contrary, specialist clubs were 
never in such a good state as they are now, and several breeds of dogs would 
have vanished if it were not for the clubs which look after their interests. 
But it is the next paragraph which I think does the greatest injustice to 
specialist clubs. In the first place, if a specialist club is o¢ to have a voice 



























in deciding what judge is to judge a certain breed, who is to suggest it? I 
think to say that they dictate to show committees is too strong. I have the 
honour to be the hon. secretary to a specialist club, and show secretaries 
usually apply to me for my clab’s list of judges before decid ng on a judge 
Also, the list in question not only contains the names of members of the club, 
but several other persons, including two all-round judges. These judges are 
annually elected by the vote of the whole of the members of the club by 
voting papers. I fail to see how the fact ‘‘that a judge being a member of 
a club would make it difficult for him to express an unbiassed opinion.” If 
the judge is worthy of the name, he judges according to his opinion. Does the 
writer mean that he would favour members of the club? That ‘‘it is an 
impudent assumption of superiority,” etc., I cannot agree to. When a club 
has a list of judges, as I have mentioned above in my club’s case, the list is 
not confined to club members; also, there is #70 question of impartiality at all. 
The whole question is, Isa man competent to judgea particular breed or not? As 
a regular shower and breeder, I would not care to show under a man who knew 
nothing about my breed, as it results very often in an inferior dog being put up 
to the detriment of the breed. As regards cliques, I quite agree that there 
is nothing worse in a club, or in anything else for the matter of that. This is a 
matter which concerns each specialist club.: If members: will only take an 
interest in the doings of the clu’), and do all they can for the good of the breed, 
cliques need never arise. With regard to the various foreign breeds which have 
risen up, I quite agree with the writer, that we could do very well without 
some of them, as they are turning out several old varieties, which is a great 
pity. With apologies for writing at such length. —W. GOODALL-COPESTAKE, 
Hon. Sec. Dandie Dinmont Terrier Club. 





COCK-FIGHT IN: INDIA. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 








S1r,—I notice in your issue of April 5th, page xxxvi., an illustration of a cock- 
fight in India as part of an article headed *‘ Reminiscences of Cocks and 
Cock-fighting in Scotland,” over the name of Mr. Nicol Simpson. I happen 
to have one of the original coloured prints of the illustration re‘erred to, known 
as ‘Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock-fight,” in which the persons represented are 
portraits of those actually there. The picture to which I refer is by a painter 
named Zoffany, and I had the key of the portraits in my possession until a few 
years ago. I would be much obliged if any of your readers could inform me 
as to where the original painting is, and whether many of the coleured prints 
such as I have are in existence. This information would much oblige. —G. A. EF. 
HICKSON. 

{Our illustration was from a print in the Pritish Museun. Perhaps some 
of our readers can oblige Mr. Hickson. —Ep ] 


RUSSIAN LIVESTOCK. 

[To rHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—According to the Russian official journal, there were in 1898 no less than 
180,917,100 head of domestic animals in Russia. Of these 46°9 per cent. 
were sheep, 26°6 per cent. horned cattle, 15°7 per cent. horses, 8°5 per cent. 
swine, and I°9 per cent. goats. In the same year 1,037,449 beasts were 
taken ill, of which 279,055 perished, and 19,606 were slaughtered. This would 
give the number of h rses in Russia as over 26,000,000, or considerably more than 
exist in the whole rest of the world.—C. FE. 1D. B. 


A CURIOUS ROAD BRIDGE. 
[To rue Epiror oF “Country Lire.” 
Sir,-—There has been much interesting matter regently in your paper on the 
subject of curious bridges. I send you a photograph of one near Windermere 
Lake, which I hope you may think worthy of Counrry Lire. This Bridge 
House is very old, and formerly stood in the midst of an apple orchard. Some 
sixty-five years ago, however, the coach road from Amble-ide to Grasmere was 
made, which now runs near it. The story is told that it was built to avoid 
piying rates on either side, and that in the end the owner was rated on both 
sides of the stream. This unique bridge is over Stock Beck, which flows into 
the Rothay, and thence into Windermere Lake. The outside of the house 
portion measures roft. by oft. A single fla stone forms the floor of the lower 


room, Which is reached by a few steps from the ground level ; the top room is 
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reached by steps also on the outside of the building, and a gate and flight otf 
steps lead to the water’s edge. A parish clerk (Houghton) once carried on his 
trade as a weaver there. The last inhabitant was a man who ‘* bottomed 
chairs” ; he was known as ‘‘ Chairy Rizg.” Since his death some few years ago, 
a fern-seller has used it for his wares. The bridge and cottage were at one time 
neatly covered with ferns. —M. S. 


PRESERVING BOOKS. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Some time ago I was told there existed a preparation which, when 
rubbed on the backs of books bound in leather, prevented their sticking to one 
another, and acted generally as a preservative. I should be very grateful if you 
or any reader of CountrrY LIFE could teil me what this preparation may be ?- 
EDWIN MILEs. 


THE LAUGHING JACKASS. 
{To THE Epirer oF **Country LIFE.) 

Sir,—TI notice in your issue of March 22nd, in an article by ‘* Cygnus,” ve the 
book ‘* Nests and Eygs of Australian Birds,” that he calls the laughing jackass 
a kingfisher. Iaving lived in the bush in New South Wales for seven years, 
and constantly had this bird under my observation, I should like to say that, 
although they are very similar in shape, their habits are vastly different. The 
iaughing jackass builds its nest in aged dead 
tree trunks, and in most inaccessible places, 
subsisting on snakes, worms, grubs, and insects. 
The habits of the, kingfisher are too well 
known to mention. I point out these facts, 
as they may be of interest to your readers. 
Busu, Chelsea 

[This is really very kind of ‘* Bush,” but we 
are glad to say that his irony is misplaced. 
Mr. Campbell, whose interesting book shows 
that he has devoted his life to the study of 
Australian birds, distinctly and repeatedly calls 
the laughing jackass the great brown kingfisher, 
and in his observations he notes, among the 
habits of the birds, that they feed on mussels 
and crayfish, for which they dive, as well as 
upon snakes. They beiong ‘to the sub-family 
of the Daceloninz. - Ep. | 


TASMANIAN TROUT. 

{To THE Epiror oF “ CouNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have taken the liberty of forwarding 
to you a photograph of a catch of fifty-two 
English trout, weighing up to 341b., the result 
of six hours’ fishing with two rods in the North 
Esk River, North Tasmania. Two further 
catches have been made recently, one of 360 trout 
to one rod for twelve days, and sixty-three to 
two rods for a day’s fishing, running up to 341b. 
each. If I hear of any better catches I will 
notify you, and procure a photograph if possible. 
—T. GARRARD. 
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